












NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECBMBER 31, 1914. 


Summary of the News 


The Government of the United States on 
Monday sent a memorandum to the British 
Government, through Ambassador Walter 
Hines Page, relating to the interference with 
American commerce by British warships. The 
text of the memorandum, to which we refer 
elsewhere, has not, as we write, been pub- 
lished, but it is understood that the rrotest 
is couched in firm but friendly language. 


The bold yet cautious réle that Italy is play- 
ing in European politics was again manifested 
when, on Christmas Day, she landed blue- 
jackets at the Albanian port of Avlona and 
took possession of this important place. The 
position which Italy has taken up is at once 
strong and dignified. In every action she has 
taken since the beginning of the war for 
the proper maintenance of Italian prestige 
she has made it evident that she is prepared 
to fight if need be, but at the same time 
that she is anxious to maintain her neutrality 
unimpaired if that is possible. Six months 
ago Italian occupation of Avlona would in- 
fallibly have called forth a furious Austrian 
protest, followed, if the step had not been 
immediately retraced, by a declaration of hos- 
ttlities. It will be remembered that the in- 
stallation as sovereign of Albania of-:the un- 
fort:nate Prince William of Wied, who all 
undeservedly added in his time to the gayety 
of nations, was. Austria's counter-move to 
Ita'ian ambitions on the eastern shore of the 
Straits of Otranto. The war gave to Italy the 
opportunity to establish her influence in Al- 
bania, which Austrian jealousy had denied 
her, and following the revolution which ended 
in the ignominious departure of William of 
Wied, Essad Pasha, her protégé, established 
himself, as they say in Mexico, as “provisional 
president” in the region around Durazzo. 


It is a revolt against Essad, fostered appar- 
ently by the not very intelligent diplomacy of 
Austria and by Turkish emissaries preaching 
a holy war, that has led to Italy's present 
intervention. Her declared purpose, as noti- 
fied to the Powers by the Italian Foreign 
Office, is to maintain the independence, in- 
tegrity, and neutrality of Albania as agreed 
upon at the Conference of London, which 
means that Italy will not permit Albania to 
become involved ii the struggle with Aus- 
tria and Turkey and against Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. As we write no protest has been 
received from the Powers, who a short time 
ago undertook to settle the destinies of the 
unfortunate Albanian nation, but now are 
occupied with other matters, and it appears 
probable that Italy will remain in unmolested 
occupation of Aviona, if she so chooses, for 
the duration of the war. At any rate, it is 
unlikely that a protest, unless of the most 
formal kind, will be heard from Austria, as 
any serious attempt to interfere with the lib- 
erty of Italian action in Albania at this time 
wou'l almost certainly result in adding her 
to the enemies of the Teutonic Alliance. How 
delicate the position of Italy was regarded 
aa being even two days before the Aviona in- 
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cident 
quoted at Lloyds, which were thirty guineas 
per cent. against war between Italy and Aus- 
tria, Germany and Turkey within one month, 
and fifty guineas per cent. against war with- 
in six months. 


It was announced in the Portuguese Chamber 
of Deputies last week that Germans had again 
invaded Angola, Portuguese West Africa, and 
had made another attack on the military post 
at Naulila. 


Figures indicating the small extent of the 
recent Boer revolt were published by the 
South African Government last week. Ac- 


cording to this statement 4,000 rebels are now 
in prison, 1,000 have been sent to their homes 
on parole, and there are still a few roaming 
about the country. These are, however, with- 
out leaders and are surrendering the 
appearance of Union forces. 


upon 


of Belgium, accord- 
this country 


the stage of 


German “annexation” 
ing to information received in 
last week, has gone beyond 
merely imposing arbitrary fines on cities 
already ruined, and has the 
formal stage of demanding that foreign 
resentatives accredited to Belgium shall 
ceive the hallmark of Potsdam approval 
Representatives of various neutral countries 
have received notice that the exequaturs cred- 
iting them to Belgium will no longer be rec- 
ognized, but that provisional recognition may 
be granted, presumably on application to the 
German authorities. A _ similar notification 
has been received by the State 
As we write, no action has as yet been taken 
by the United States latest 
demonstration 


reached more 
rep- 


re- 


Department. 
regarding this 
of German thoroughness. 


An interesting suggestion in connection 
with the conference of the Kings of Norway 
Sweden, and Denmark, af Malmé, to 
we drew attention last week, is made in d:s- 


patches to the London Morning Post report- 


wh _.1 


ing a telegram published in several Scan- 
dinavian newspapers. It is that one matter 
discussed at the conference was the feasibil 


ity of merchant ships belonging to the thre« 
countries being by 
which the presumption 
belligerent nations would 
tuting a search, the 
antee that the cargoes destined for 
neutral ports. Attention is called to the fact 
that this expedient was practiced by the Scan- 
dinavian 
of 


vessels, 


be 


convoyed war in 
th at 


ti- 


case would 


refrain from ins 


convoy being a guar 


were 


countries during the American war 
independence 

Recent rumors of a widespread revolution- 
ary conspiracy in the Philippines appear, from 
a report of Harrison to 
the War Department, published on Monday, 
to have been grossly exaggerated, and the ex- 
aggeration, as we point out elsewhere, is not 
free from the suspicion of having 
prompted by political motives. The 
ernor-General’s report makes it clear that the 
so-called revolutionary movements have been 
small and isolated affairs, consisting of gath- 
erings of a few men of the ignorant classes, 
without firearms, which were easily dispersed 
by the police. They seem have in- 
stigated by an enterprising person called Ri- 


Governor-General 


been 


Gov- 


to been 





was reflected in the insurance rates | 


| 
the safe seclusion of Hong- 


who from 
kong has for some years extracted graft from 
the pockets of the ignorant by conducting a 
revolutionary propaganda, of the most 
lucrative features of which has been the sell- 
ing of commissions in his “army” at moderate 
prices, varying from ten to five dol- 
lars. 


carte, 
one 


cents 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels on Decem- 
ber 24 sent to the Naval Committees of the 
Senate and the House a draft amend 
ment, which he urged should be incorporated 
in the Naval Appropriations bill to be enacted 
during the present session of Congress, pro 


of an 


viding for the authorization of a naval re- 
serve from among honorably discharged en 
listed men of the navy 

The French Chamber of Deputies on De 


cember 23 unanimously voted an 
ation of 8,500,000,000 francs to cover expenses 
caused by the for the 


The appropriation was also 


appropri 


including those war, 
next six months. 
passed in the Senate by a unanimous vote 


An order in council was issued on Decem 
ber 23 prohibiting the of British 
ships to foreign register license fo 
|} the purchase the Brit 
| Board of Trade 





‘ . 
ier 


trans 


unless a 


is obtained from sh 


Official announcement was mad: 


that the London Stock Exchange would ! 
open on January 4. The conduct of busine 
will be subject to various stringent regula 


tions imposed by the Treasury, among which 


are mentioned the maintenance of the present 


minimum price lists, and the condition that 








no member will be permitted to negotiate thx 
purchase or sale of shares dealt in on the 
American market “at a Ik price than the 
English equivalent of the New York closin; 
price on the 30th of July.” 
The Japanese Diet was dissolved by the 

Emperor on December 25 on account of 
|rejection of the Government measure 
viding for an increase in the army rhe i 
sure was rejected by a majority of sixty ve 
An increase in the navy was approved 
ithe House by a majority of seve 
| 

Dispatches from Peki: on Th da f 
= week contained inter! i telli ‘ 
lof the revival under the Kepublic « in | 

| toric ceremony, fallen into neglect since the 
| expulsion of the Manchu dynasty in 191 On 
| December 23, conforming to legislation passed 
| by the Chinese Administrative Council nearly 
la year ago, which prescribed the worship of 
| heaven and of Confucius by the President of 
iChina, Yuan Shi-Kai_ took ! elf tl 
| function hitherto reserved for the Empe ! 
and at sunrise appeared before the Altar of 
Heaven, reviving the worship of heaven at 
the winter solstice 


Mark 


December 23; 


week include Bir 
La Ww 


Fournier, 


The deaths of th 
mingham, Alfred H John 
Muir, Prof. Alfred 24; 
Gen. Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny, December 25; 
Bertram Dobell, December 26; Miss 
Hoadley Dodge, Charles Martin Hall, 
bishop Patrick William Riordan, 
Leonard E. Ware, December 


18, 


December 


Grace 
Arch- 

December 
28 





O77. 


aol 
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The Week 


that 


pretty strong repre- 


It appears to be beyond doubt our 


Government has made 
sentations to Great 
of vexatious interference with neutral com- 
me 


Wa 


ree 

hington dispatches, 
is neither making 
ing d 


own hard-and-fast positions, but is re- 


citing grievances and asking for a clearer 


Our shippers are entitled to 


deten 


understanding 


know under precisely what risks of 


re they may send forward goods 


rhat there was some uncertainty in the 


british practice of the right of search, in 


weeks of the war, was perhaps hard- 


ivoide d 


We had a which was not a block 


blockade 
had open seas which were yet clos- | 
ed by mine We had 


and conditional contraband which were con- 


lists of contraband 


tinually being revised. But the time has cer- | 


tain! come when all these obscurities | 


should be cleared up. Definite rules of pro- 


cedure the United States may now rightly 


ask for About them we wish to know, in 


the first place, whether they are in full com- 


pliance with international law; and, if they 


are, what steps our exporters must take to| 


observe them. Here is no question of ruf- 


in a hectoring position; it is simply a ques-| 


a vigilant safeguarding of our neu- 


| 
fling up to England, or putting this — 
tion of | 


tral rights. We make no doubt that our at- 
titude will be judged wholly reasonable and 
British Government. 


friendly by the 


Lilusterers about King Cotton thought in 
1861 


that England should dispatch frigates | 
1914, 


would “have sent 


to America to enforce shipment; in 


Gov. Colquitt tells us, he 


ironclads to England’s door” before he would | 
have permitted our cotton to be held for) 
The 


is exposed by a State 


want of transportation paltering Ad-| 


ministration policy 
Kixecutive who would use the army and navy 
15 cents for cotton 


the Ad 


to compel Ieurope to pay 


Ity a series of half-way measures, 
ministration is now trying to save its face, | 
but it cannot fool Gov. Colquitt. Two months | 
igo it induced Great Britain to announce | 


that cotton shipments were not contraband, 


ind more recently France to do the same; | 
but only after both nations had bought all | 
they needed at 6% cents. It has even in- 


duced its commercial attachés to cable that 


“the greatest trouble about cotton move- 


ments is caused by contraband, especially 





copper, mixed with cotton cargoes.” To-day 





| shipments 





So far as can be gathered from the | 


the Administration | which 


a formal protest nor lay-| 


Conditions were intricate. | 


publie to 


own, 
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it is pluming itself on the fact that cotton 
fortnight before Christmas 
,000 bales, 513,000 
Plainly, Gov. Colquitt has step- 


the 
7 as against 


reached 55 


last year. 


| ped forward just in time to show up the 


tai > ie | ‘ 
Britain on the subject | disgraceful record. 


Further revelations as to the lengths to 
the British censorship has gone in 
suppressing news to which its public is sure- 
ly entitlea can only intensify the profound 
disappointment that this sort of thing can 
We do 


not, of course, refer to the military news; 


go on in an Anglo-Saxon country. 





if the English authorities wish to be as silly | 


in regard to the loss of the Audacious as 


they are—London weeklies are printing her 
picture, and everybody knows why—that is 
their own affair. They are certainly in this 
The 


ind dangerous thing is the application of the 


case deceiving no one. discouraging 


censorship to political news. Thus, our Lon- 


| don correspondent reports that the powers 


that be there have not permitted the English 
know that Japan intervened at 
Great Britain’s request; that China protest- 
ed against the violation of her neutrality by 
British and Japanese troops; that the Jap- 
anese Diet has protested against England’s 
limiting the field of Japan’s war activity, 
Surely, when the war is over and 
the known, the Government 
which has permitted this sort of thing will 
have a pretty day of reckoning unless the 
Englishman by that time has fallen into a 
state of mind in which he prefers being 
humbugged. But if he retains his old jeal- 
ous regard for his rights and privileges, he 
will surely do a vast amount of protesting, 
if only at the humiliating assumption of his 
mental instability 
from his Government’s point of view, whicn 


etc., etc. 


facts become 


and untrustworthiness 


underlies this astonishing suppression of 


facts. 


The news that the Japanese Diet has re- 
jected the great army budget proposed by 
the Government will be a disappointment to 
jingoes everywhere, and especially to our 

to our newly formed Security 
Had it gone through, they would 
“Now you see, Japan 
is arming, and so we must.” As it is, if we 
should take their advice, our arming would 
instantly be utilized in Japan as another 


and 
League. 


have shouted at once: 


| reason for more ships and more men for 


them. This is precisely the stupid game 
which has brought Europe to its present low 
pass, and the Japanese Diet is entitled to 
the greatest credit for having called a halt, 
even if it should prove to be but a tempo- 
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rary halt. This voting of greater credits for 
army and navy is one of the surest ways to 
work against peace the world knows; yet it 
is always represented as a necessary insur- 
ance. We sincerely trust that our own Con- 
gress will follow the example of the Jap- 
anese Diet and resolutely refuse to increase 
army or navy, at least until the war is over, 
when our legislators can really see where 
If we go in for a large 


the world stands. 
army and navy budget, the next Japanese 
Diet may not prove so wise and, as some 
British newspapers have been saying, it will 
then be England’s duty to arm against us. 
Mr. Menken’s “Security League” was orig- 
inally formed, according to its projector, not 
to join in a wild jingo demand for more 
guns, ships, and men, but merely to get the 
facts as to our military status before the 
public; perhaps, in order to quiet what is 
called the “prevailing unrest.” Last week it 
was all but stampeded into the usual whole- 
sale demand for enormous outlays by a reso- 
lution calling for the expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 at once, to be met by an issue of 3% 
per cent. bonds. This was barely defeated 
by an appeal for inquiry and investigation 
first. Congress is, however, to hear from the 
Security League that it should accept at 
once all the recommendations of the most 
belligerent generals and of the Navy General 
Board. The latter’s proposals have been so 
extreme as not once to have been endorsed 
in full, if we remember rightly, by a single 
Secretary of the Navy. Why the League 
should stop at $100,000,000, we cannot see. 
Are they willing to take the awful responsi- 
bility of standing by that figure when by the 
expenditure of $102,500,000 they can really 
protect us against invasion? Whether an 
inquiry is held or not, we venture to proph- 
esy that the League will promptly be lined 
up with the Navy League fn demanding prac- 
tically unlimited military expenditure. Fi- 
nances never weigh with those affected by 
this craze. They know we are spending 72 
cents of every dollar on wars, past and pres- 
ent, but they are quite ready to add $3,500,- 
000 more to our tax-burdens, to say nothing 
of the sinking fund, the upkeep of the arma- 
ments purchased, and all the rest; and this in 
the middle of a war whose outcome ought to 
spell freedom from such burdens, and not in- 
creased pressure upon the laboring classes. 
To pass an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is necessary to 
obtain a two-thirds vote in its favor in each 
of the two houses of Congress, and the ap- 
proval (by mere majority vote) of the Legis- 
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of three-fourths of the States. Each| hearings make it plain that most of the op-| 
position comes from interests that would 


latures 
part of this process of approval is a substan- 
tial act, involving the full responsibility of 
every person sharing in it. No idea could be 
more dangerous than that the part of Con- 
gress in the affair is of no importance. Upon 
Congress the most essential responsibility 
rests; a fact which requires no enforcement 
upon any sober mind, but which, as it 
happens, is very strongly emphasized by sev- 
eral circumstances. In the first place, the 
population represented by a majority vote in 
each of three-fourths of the States may, on 
account of the extremely unequal size of the 
States, be not only a minority, but a highly 
unrepresentative minority, of the people of 
the country. Secondly, the absence of any 
assigned time-limit as to the approval by the 
Legislatures makes it possible for the approv- 
al of three-fourths of them to be obtained 
without there being at any one time any 
such number of States whose Legislatures 
favor the proposal. And finally, closely con- 
nected with this, there is the circumstance 
that Legislatures elected without the slight- 
est reference to any such issue may be snap- 
ped up for the purpose at a favorable mo- 
ment, their vote having no real significance 
as an indication of deliberate public senti- 
ment. In rejecting the Prohibition amend- 
ment last week, the House of Representa- 
tives fulfilled a Constitutional duty of the 
first importance. 





If Congress is to enact any general legis- 
lation, the two remaining items of Secre- 
tary Lane’s conservation programme—the 
general leasing bill and the Lane-Ferris pub- 
lic lands water-power bill—assuredly merit 
attention. Both have passed the House and 
are being pressed in the Senate by the Ad- 
ministration and the conservationists; both 
are meeting with some opposition from pow- 
er companies and Western State’s-rights 
men. It is the intent of the opposition to post- 
pone their passage till the next session, at 
least. Yet as Secretary Lane points out, 
“there can be no argument for these mea- 
sures or against them which was not made 
before the House Committee or the House 
itself, and their passage commends them as 
expressive of a practical policy which the 
find increasingly 
tageous.” The one makes more available 
the public minerals. The other repeals the 
old water-power revocable permit law, by 
which capital has no guarantee against arbi- 
trary eviction, and makes feasible the de- 
velopment of our potential resources on a 
new seale—but 5,000,000 of our 150,000,000 
kilowatts now being utilized. Committee 


country will advan- 
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grab too much; 
bills will bring the fight out where public 
opinion can assist them. 

Those high-tariff Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers who have again demanded of Presi- 
dent Wilson that he abandon his “theory” 
and make them all prosperous and rich by 
means of their theory, are certainly among 
the most robust reasoners of our time. Noth- 
Their logic 


ing stops or changes them. 


and the reporting of the! 


} 
| 


; 
may 





~ . 
é (> L 
nals which evince a gratifying sense of re 


sponsibility in the matter of our relations 


with the Japanese, How representative of 
the general tone of the California press these 
be, it is difficult to judge, but the St. 

newspaper clear- 
the unpopularity of 


It is 


Louis regards them 
ly 


anti-Japanese agitation in California. 


as 
indicating present 
the one comforting consideration, when such 
ebullitions of senseless intolerance occur as 
have in recent years been witnessed on the 
Pacific Coast, that these moral diseases are 


apt to run their course, like physical ones, 


flows on sublimely, disregarding all facts.} and to disappear with as little reason as they 
That conditions are radically different now! emerged. If this should prove to be the case 
from the middle of July, when they first| jn the present instance, it will be ground for 
called upon the President to quit his fooling) national congratulation. Mr. Taft, in his 
and admit that there was no hope of salva-| speech a week or two ago on the danger of 
tion except in protection, does not make the! war for our country, put none too great em- 
slightest difference to them. The world has! phasis on the importance of this matter of 


since been convulsed by the greatest of wars, 
but what of that? In July they were in mor- 
tal dread of terrible importations of goods 


from Europe, and these the war has cut low, 


but does that make them waver? Not a 
hair’s breadth. With heroic tenacity they 
stick to their one infallible remedy. Raise 


the tariff, and we shall all instantly flourish 
like a green bay tree. And they are equally 
admirable in their pertinacity of gloom. Oth- 
ers are plucking up courage, welcoming signs 
of better times, pointing to opening mills and 
men employed again. But none of these 
things move the Schuylkill Valley philoso- 
phers. Let all the world be wrong, they 
know that they are right. There can be 
nothing but ruin until the tariff on their 
manufactures is raised three-tenths of one 
per cent. And if, meanwhile, Gabriel should 
blow his horn and the earth fall in a crash, 
we are sure that these consistent and persis- 
“This 


would never have happened if the tariff had 


tent gentlemen would rise to say: 


not been lowered.” 


No man ever did or ever will win the Pres- 
idency by helping to pass State laws which 
violate the nation’s solemn treaty pledges and 
impose needless, dangerous slights upon the 
people of a neighboring friendly power. 
This, from a long editorial in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, has reference to Gov. John- 
son’s aspirations. He can best promote his 
ambition for the Presidency, it says, “by 
serving public notice upon the new Call- 
fornia Legislature that he will veto any bills 
which may be passed at the next session pro- 
posing further to humiliate Japanese resi- 
dents of California or to abbreviate their 
limited industrial opportunities in that 
State.” And it gathers together a number of 


expressions of opinion from California jour- 








treaty-defying race antagonism as the chief 


source of peril. 


Can a Federal Board with such functions 


as those of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation be held to its original aims’? The 
report of Commissioner Chambers betrays 


a certain anxiety lest expansion into doubt- 
ful fields of peace-making be hard to check. 
The work of the Board is already extensive. 
In the past year it has mediated in twenty- 
eight railway disputes in which strikes were 
threatened, involving 125,000 employees. In 
all these cases the issues were of wages, 
hours of labor, or conditions of employment, 
and in nearly all were serious and complex. 
But both employers and employees are com- 
ing to refer trivial controversies also to the 
Board; some implying “the interpretation of 
schedules and contracts which cover both 
rates of pay and conditions of service, and 
in some instances questions of discipline,’ 
There is pressure upon the Board from em 
But its true 


vol- 


ployees to enforce its awards. 
work is to lead the opposed parties, by 


untary steps, to agreement. Since the great 


threatened strike of Eastern trainmen in 
July, 1913, it has undoubtedly saved the 
country a large sum; and its dignity and 
reputation for impartiality are carefully to 
be safeguarded along the lines of the orig 


inal Newlands Act. 

Constitutional scruples should not be treat- 
ed lightly, but the report of the General 
Education Board shows a salutary dissipa- 
tion of those which long prevented the Gov- 
the work of 
Southern farm demonstration. When the 
Board began its labors in 1906, the Southern 
farmer was struggling under a handicap of 


ernment from engaging in 


762 


ignorance which held his average annual 
earnings in some States below $150. The 
Department of Agriculture, though combat- 
ing the boll weevil on experimental farms, 
refused to undertake practical agricultural 
education, on the ground that Federal funds 
could be used only for interstate purposes. 
The offer of the Board to finance such work 
under the direction of Federal officers made 
possible the gradual appropriation of Gov- 
ernment money, until last year came the an- 
nouncement that the Government would ful- 
ly take over and extend purely educational 
farm demonstrations. The amounts spent 
by the nation, the States, and the Board com- 
bined totalled $47,000 in 1907; in 1914, $1,- 
p00,000. An encouraging fact is the increase 
In State appropriations, amounting last year 
to about $500,000. The Western State uni- 
versities long ago proved the value of farm- 
demonstration work, and yearly use huge 
sums in it; there is no reason why the South- 
ern agricultural colleges and State Boards 
of Agriculture should not carry on a similar 


endeavor. 


The centre of the child-labor problem is 
not in the factory, but on the farm, at least 
in North Carolina, according to the profes- 
sor of rural sociology in the State Univer- 
The 
farms to those in factories he puts at sixteen 


sity. proportion of children on the 
to one, yet for the protection of the former 
there are no laws regulating either the num- 
ber of hours they may work or the age at 
On the side of edu- 


cational and other opportunities, also, they 
>. 


which they may begin. 


are under a handicap as compared with the 
Even 
in the matter of the standard of living they 
are behind. 


boys and girls of the factory towns. 


Yet the term “child labor” sug- 
gests long hours indoors, machinery, dust, 
the 
man, but do we not speak of God's out-of- 


tenement homes. These are work of 


doors? The factory is at least a more or 
less enterprising form of activity, and we 
have become accustomed to hearing of dwell 
houses 


ing and school buildings put up by 


factory owners, eapecially in places where 


the factory is the only reason for the com 


munity about it. The farm, on the contrary, 
supposedly capable of supplying all its own 
wants, has found it easy to settle down into 
a rut and get along on as little as possible. 
Rural sociology will have no trouble in find- 


ing a large field for investigation. 


Seldom, if ever before, in our history have 
seventy-four men, ranging from Mayor to 
gunmen, and including judges, a sheriff, po- 
licemen, and other city employees, been in- 





| have 
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dicted in a body. If this had happened in 


New York under Croker or in Philadelphia 
under Ashbridge, surprise would have been 
smothered in satisfaction, but who could 
have expected it in Terre Haute, Ind., a cou- 
ple of decades after the “blocks of five” scan- 
dal? The charges against Mayor Roberts 
are many: levying assessments upon proprie- 
tors of gambling houses, saloons, and dance 
halls; hiring men to haul repeaters to the 
polls; intimidating others in order to force 
them to enter the alleged conspiracy; di- 
recting the making of cards of false regis- 
tration, and so on. These acts, if they were 
committed, violated the Federal election law. 
While there is a certain comprehensiveness 
in the indictments, in that they include men 
who call themselves Republicans and Pro- 
gressives as well as Democrats, yet, in the 
words of the Indianapolis News, “The men 
under arrest are all members of the Craw- 
ford-Fairbanks-Roberts machine, and most 
of them are habitués of the ‘red light’ dis- 
trict.” That is, the News adds, maliciously, 
“they belong to the governing class in Terre 
Haute.” That newspaper rejoices at the ar- 
rests because they deal a blow at an old 
system: “Precisely such crimes have for 
years marked Terre Haute elections. The 
men guilty of them have never felt that there 
was the slightest danger that punishment 
would follow. They have gone about the 
business as though it were a legitimate in- 
dustry.” 


No one can have read the obituary notices 
of the life of John Muir, whose death oc- 
curred last Thursday, without being im- 
pressed with the feeling that here was one 
of those grand personalities seldom met with 
in any generation or in any country. The 
combination of high intellectual powers with 
a nobleness, simplicity, and purity of spirit 
far more rare is what gave his life and work 
its unique character. Such a life would be 
an inspiration for all, even if it had ac- 
no great public service of a 
But in Muir’s case, 
not only his scientific and literary 
output, but the invaluable and imperish- 
able service he rendered to his country 
and to the world in giving the chief im- 
pulse to the preservation of the marvel- 
lous scenery of our national parks. One can- 
not avoid a pang of keen regret that, in spite 
of his singular part in this achievement, the 
volce that he raised in his old age for the 
saving of one of the most precious bits of 
the Yosemite region from impairment was 
raised in vain. 


complished 


specific nature. we 





The late Alfred Henry Lewis falls into the 
category rather of Artemus Ward than of 
Bret Harte. Unlike the delineator of Poker 
Flat and Roaring Camp, the author of 
“Wolfville Days” had little genius for the 
short story; his tales kept to the simple 
outlines of the sketch. Perhaps for this rea- 
son they bring into clearer relief the ele- 
ments of humor and picturesqueness of char- 
acter as the chief literary materials of the 
early West. His pictures of the personali- 
ties of the long-winded Old Cattleman; Doc 
Peets, “the genteelest sharp, and the best 
eddicated, that ever dwells in Arizona”; 
Cherokee Hall, “predestined kyard-sharp”; 
and the rest of the camp which eats its daily 
flapjacks at the O. K. Restaurant, and ad- 
journs to the Red Light bar—are rather 
caricatures than anything else; but they are 
legitimate and amusing caricatures. The 
episodes, too, are of a sort harmonizing with 
the wonderful adequacy and impossible fla- 
vor of the Arizona language. 





The panoply of war may be ready prepar- 
ed, but its songs must be impramptu. If a 
Randall or a Rouget de Lisle does not come 
forward, a camp-meeting hymn fits out the 
words of “John Brown’s Body”; those who 
are astonished at the vogue of “Tipperary,” 
as Frenchmen were at “Il fera trés chaud 
dans la ville ce soir” in 1898, must remem- 
ber that the recruit wants something new— 
the war-songs of yesteryear won't serve. It 
needs but a casual review of English songs 
to demonstrate the fact. “Over the hills and 
far away. Over the hills and o’er the Main, 
To Flanders, Portugal and Spain,” has all 
the plaintive sense of distance required, with 
a history and tune alike respectable—Queen 
Anne’s armies sang it. Geography and senti- 
ment are appealing in the old Somerset- 
shire “High Germany”: 

O don’t you hear the bugles, the route at last 
has come, 

And we must march away at the beating of 
the drum. 

Go dress yourself in all your best, and come 
along with me, 

We're going to the cruel wars in High Ger- 
many. 

Every regular British regiment knows the 

air of “The British Grenadier,” and the list 

of martial lyrics by great English poets is 

not short. It is the tendency of a nation’s 

war songs to grow better as the conflict 

lengthens; but for initial use it would seem 

the military authorities might have a few 

approved but “new” tunes up their sleeves— 

to save the troops from taking just anything 

at hand. 
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MEANER THAN THE MEANEST FILI- 
PINO. 

The Filipinos may be a bad lot. They may 
have no sense of gratitude, no political de- 
cency; and may be without fairness or hon- 
or in controversy. But we are bound to say 
that the worst of them shine by comparison 
with the American public men and the mob 
of our Republican newspapers that have 
seized upon the seditious incident at Manila 
to make a railing attack upon the whole 
Filipino people. Aha! the cry is, now you 
see that we were right when we said that 
they were a set of savages, no more fit to 
rule themselves than so many Apaches. And 
as for our ineffably silly President, notice 
what he has brought about by his idiotic 
Jones bill promising the Filipinos indepen- 
dence. Precipitated a revolutionary out- 
break, that’s what he has done. Anyhow, 
the nonsense has ended now, and we’ll hold 
the islands under stern military rule long 
after all these incompetent and unpatriotic 
Democrats are dead. 

The infinite meanness of all this is deep- 
ened by its cool disregard of the facts. In 
their rush to defame the Filipinos and score 
a point against the Administration, these 
Republican assailants are like a Moro jurado 
running amuck. They simply lower their 
heads and strike out right and left, not stop- 
ping to ask whether they are hitting friend 
or foe. Their one great assertion is that 
this petty insurrectionary disturbance, which 
was put down by the police alone, is the di- 
rect result of the pushing of the Jones bill 
in Congress. Except for that, this man 
Ricarte, aspiring to be a second Rizal or 
Aguinaldo, would never have plucked up 
courage to undertake his machinations. A 
little thing like the historic fact does not 
bother them or restrain them in the least. 
Governor-General Harrison, in reporting the 
affair, which he describes as trifling, declares 
that Ricarte has been carrying on his revo- 
lutionary propaganda in Hongkong “for sev- 
eral years.” It seems, then, that he didn’t 
wait for Jones to give the signal! And if it 
be said that Governor Harrison is preju- 
diced, or compelled to do a little official ly- 
ing, the same cannot be alleged, in this mat- 
ter, of Dean Worcester. This former Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the Philippines, un- 
der a Republican Administration, has an in- 
terview in the New York Tribune which 
could scarcely have been read by the writer 
of the ramping editorial about the “Sedition- 
Coddling Jones Bill” in the same paper. 

Dean Worcester quietly explains that it is 
absurd to attribute any serious importance 





to the methods or maneuvres of Ricarte. He 
himself was long ago familiar with them. 
Ricarte “has tried repeatedly to cause trouble 
in the country, but never was successful.” 
And Mr. Worcester is emphatic in his opin- 
ion that none of Ricarte’s dupes or tools can 
give any real anxiety to the authorities. The 
whole thing has been for years thoroughly 
understood, and is regarded in Manila as 
farcical. Dean Worcester adds, with a great 
good sense, that all such stories ought to be 
“scrutinized with special care” at a time 
when the Jones bill is pending. Turning the 
argument neatly against the editor of the 
Tribune and his fellow-flagellants, he re- 
marks: “There are Filipinos opposed to the 
bill who might start them [such stories] to 
influence public opinion.” 

It is not necessary to say that this sud- 
den outery against the Filipinos, upon so 
flimsy a basis, and against the Philippine 
policy of the Administration, is political in 
its motive. The trail of that serpent is con- 
spicuously over it all. To so partisan an at- 
tack, no one would object provided it were 
made in a way not to degrade its authors 
and lower the country in the eyes of the 
world. Go ahead, gentlemen, in your mere 
party assaults upon President Wilson, to 
your heart’s content. Make him out an im- 
becile. Reduce his policies to pulp. But do 
give a thought to the effect upon the out- 
side world of all your abuse of the Filipinos, 
and your apparent willingness to have this 
country treat them in the roughest spirit of 
the military conqueror and aggressor. You 
can’t help being partisan, but can’t you throw 
a veil of decency over your partisanship? 
Your object is to discredit the Administra- 
tion, but can’t you go about it in a way not 
to discredit the American people, by mak- 
ing it appear that they are ready, with you, 
to be meaner than the meanest Filipino? 

It is not worth while to dwell upon the 
reasoning of this new outburst against the 
Filipinos. The Ricarte fiasco is said to prove 
them incapable of self-government. Even 
if the affair had been formidable, instead of 
a fizzle, it would not have proved that. The 
doings of the Clan-na-Gael were not a dem- 
onstration that the Irish were not fit for 
Home Rule—though there have been many 
Tory Englishmen, like these Tory Amer!t- 
cans of ours, to affirm that they were. Home 
Rule for Ireland came on nevertheless. But 
it is the wretched spirit and the grossly ill- 
timed character of this new denial of the 
rights of the Filipinos to aspire to possess 
and govern their own land, which most af- 


front. Here we are at a time when the feel- 
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ings of the world are peculiarly sensitive on 
the subject of small nations, and their brutal 
treatment by larger; when every man of 
liberal sentiments is hoping and predicting 
that the end of the war will bring a great 
change in the attitude of the bigger Powers 
towards dependent peoples; and this is the 
juncture chosen by American Impertalists 
of the baser sort to make a new assertion 
of their high and mighty intentions regard- 
That this writes them 
down for what they are is their own affair, 
But that they are in 
the act defiling, so far as they are able, the 


ing the Philippines. 


and does not matter. 


good name of the United States, is really 
the disgraceful and repulsive thing. We de 
voutly hope they will quit it. 


“THINKING,” GERMAN AND OTHER. 


Maximilian Harden, in his Berlin news- 
paper, the Zukunft, has had the courage to 
tell his countrymen the real reason why the 
opinion of neutral nations bears so strongly 
against Germany. It is not, he says, that 
“they are not told the truth.” In admitting 
this, Harden abandons as hopeless the whole 
German propaganda abroad, especially in the 
United States. It was based on the assump- 
tion that Americans had been fed upon lies, 
and that as soon as Germany should be able 
to get her case before them, they would at 
once change their mind. This was the theory 
of campaign of the German professors, of 
the individuals and the associations in Ger- 
many that began to flood the American mail 
with letters and publications, and of the 
various Germans who, officially or other- 
wise, have undertaken the defence of the 
German cause That the 
whole effort has come to nothing is obvious. 
American opinion remains what it was. Nor 
was it built upon falsehood. All this mighty 


in this country. 


attempt to set us right has not produced a 
single fact, a single document, a single ar- 
gument which was not known in the United 
States from the beginning. The trouble was, 
as Maximilian Harden now states, not that 
we did not have the truth, but that we were 


“unable to think as Germans do.” 


This is both frank and philosophic. It 
goes near to the root of the difficulty. Some 
thing of the same thought was expressed by 
President Eliot at the New England dinner 
last week when he said that the ideals of 
Germany were different from those of the 
United States. 
ourselves to think, in all this matter of war, 


We Americans cannot bring 
in the terms which are native to the Ger- 
man mind. What happens to an American 
when he tries to do it, is rather pathetically 
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shown in a little pamphlet which has just| our Government ought to “do something’? 


reached us from Munich. It is from the pen 
of George Stuart Fullerton, well known as 
a professor of philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity. He writes as “An American to Amer- 
icans,” and entitles his pamphlet, “Why the 
German Nation has Gone to War.” 

Now, will it be believed that in the entire 
production not a solitary explanation is of- 
fered of Germany's reasons for going to war? 
All that Professor Fullerton has done is to 
of 


loves the 


give a sympathetic interpretation Ger- 


He 


seeks to make it clear how it 


militarism. knows and 


ind 


man 
Germat 
was that a peaceable, scientific, music-loving 
people should have felt it necessary to arm 
to the teeth, to become a Volk in Waffen. All 
this is done intelligently and interestingly, 
but the war itself is described 


merely as 


“inevitable.” Professor Fullerton says in so 
many words: 


I make 
Belgium, 


of 
to 
formally 
In the 

these 


to the 
think it 
question 


reference 
do I 
the 
on this side 
the 
wholly 


no neutrality 


nor worth while 


touch upon who first 
or on that 
now knows, 


trivial matters. 


declared wat 
light of 


have 


what world 


become 
But what is all this except a demonstration 
of the fact that when an American sets him- 
self to thinking about the war as the Ger- 
mans do, he instantly makes negligible what 
to the American mind has all along been and 
to-day continues central and vital? 

to set American 


Far be it from 


as a model of all that is clear and 


us up 
thinkins 
straight. Only, if anybody is going to tackle 
the job of inducing Americans to think dif- 
fers 
by 


do think, and 


ntly about the war, he ought to start out 
getting an adequate notion of what they 
they think it. Regard- 


causes of the war, and the respon- 


why 
ing the 
beginning it, public opinion in 
decided 
and there is no evidence that it has 
The differ- 


Americans, relating to 


sibilith for 


this country early came to a very 


verdict, 
great 


changed or will change. 


ences of view among 


the war, have now to do only with its con- 
duct and with the possibility of bringing it 
On the latter point there is 


or, at least, of talk 


soon to an end 
a great deal of thinking 
and writin which falls lamentably short of 


letting the mind pursue the subject to the 


80 easy to confuse what we wish 
ofr 


war 


end. It is 
what have 


all 


with we the power to do! 
that the 
All of them would 
if there way 
in which the United States could effectively 


to 


course, Americans wish 


might stop to-morrow 


be proud and happy were any 


id peacefully intervene to put an end 


the frightful loss 


{lization 


of life and wrecking of civ- 
But the hard facts being as they 


the use of raising the cry that! of thought, in the domain of history 





This is not thought; it is pure emotional- 


ism. Until a man can present a worked- 
through project, at once feasible and demon- 
strably efficacious, for protests by neutrals 
against the continuance of the war, he ought 
not to urge such a thing. It may show that 
his heart is full, but it will go far towards 
proving that his head is empty. The United 
States Government proffered its good offices 
from the beginning of the war. The Presi- 
dent assured the warring Powers that they 
might avail themselves of the proffer at any 
Publicly and officially, we can at pres- 
ent do no more. We cannot, that is, unless 
we desire to get into a position from which 
we should have to retreat ingloriously, or 
lead us to go to war our- 


time. 


which would 
selves. 

The alternative is, we do not deny, terri- 
ble to contemplate. What it is was shadowed 
forth last week in the statement of the 
French Prime Minister to Parliament. It 
had previously been made plain by the re- 
sponsible rulers of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia and Germany. After the appeal has 
madly been made to brute force, there is 
nothing for it but to wait till one side or 
the other is bled white and asks for terms. 
It is awful to think of this, but thinking of 
the other sort should have been done be- 
fore the war. Not in vain did Sir Edward 
Grey warn the Kaiser that a refusal to seek 
peace by means of a European Congress 
would be followed by “immeasurable conse- 
quences.” What they are, we now see in all 
their terror. Out of them all, we may yet 
hope that the wrath of man will turn to the 
glory of God. Translated into modern 
thought, this means that the very denial of 
civilization and humanity may work out into 
a higher civilization and a purer humanity. 
If that results, we may yet come to feel of 
this awful war, as Lowell did of our Civil 
War, that it was, despite itself, a “great cor- 


rector of enormous times.’ 


ECONOMIC THOUGHT AND THE WAR. 


Prof. Henry C. Emery contributes to the 
Yale Review for January a most notable 
article, the title of which, “German Econom- 
ics and the War,” does less than justice to 
the wide range and the significant character 
of his discussion of what may be called the 
intellectual basis of Germany’s attitude to- 
wards the world, and towards the general 
problem of war and peace. It is not only 
German economics—i. ¢.. German economic 


doctrine—but German views, German habits 





[Vol. 99, No. 258 
jurisprudence, that he subjects to illuminat- 
ing comment. He brings out the natural 
operation of these intellectual causes, in con- 
nection with certain fundamental traits of 
the German character, in creating that state 
of mind which has played an essential part 
in paving the way to the stupendous con- 
flict which the world is now witnessing. In 
the judgment of those who believe that “tout 
comprendre est tout pardonner,” Professor 
Emery’s article will go far towards absolv- 
ing Germany of her guilt in bringing on 
the war; while those who consider that max- 
im false in theory and pernicious in prac- 
tice will yet recognize the pertinence and 
the force of the considerations he brings for- 
ward. 

We shall not attempt to convey any idea 
of the content of the article as a whole; 
but there is one passage in it, easy for the 
wayfaring man to appreciate, to which we 
should like to draw special attention. “For 
the historian or economist,” says Professor 
Emery, “one of the most fascinating fea- 
tures of the present struggle is the problem 
as to how far the war is the result directly 
of economic conditions and how far it is the 
result of economic teaching that holds strug- 
gle to be a necessary part of economic life. 
I have at times gone so far as to suggest that 
the war might properly be called ‘the war 
of the economic interpretation of history.’ 
This means that it has been brought about 
as much by ideas regarding economic pres- 
sure as by any direct economic pressure it- 
self.” 

As regards the deeper intellectual prepos- 
sessions, those that are more distinctly of an 
abstract or doctrinaire nature, the peculiar 
traits of the German mind and temper are 
largely responsible for the hold these have 
taken upon the people. But in the matter 
of the influence of “ideas regarding econom- 
ic pressure,” rather than the economic pres- 
sure itself, being the cause of national poli- 
cies and national antagonisms, Germany is 
just like other nations. In such a country 
as our own, or as England, quite as much as 
in any other, it is constantly necessary to 
fight against delusions of the “manifest des- 
tiny” type in the economic field. In the early 
weeks of the present struggle, at the close 
of an editorial on the part played by pro- 
tectionism in fostering the spirit that leads 
to war, we said: 


Those who talk so glibly about economic 
causes being at the bottom of all the develop- 
ments of history would do well to give their 
attention to the part which, even in the eco- 
nomic field, is played not by the economic 
causes themselves, but by the ideas which 
men entertain in regard to those causes, If 


and! the South had known that slavery was not 
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essential to her economic prosperity, there) wy p's REACTION ON LITERATURE. | 
would have been no Civil War; and it is not 
an overbold supposition that, if the nations 
of the world had been emancipated from 
the delusions of protectionism, the passions 
and prejudices which have had their part in 
bringing on the unspeakable horrors of the 
world war of to-day might never have at-'| 
tained the intensity that made such a ¢ca- 
lamity possible. 


We are now in the second stage of the| 
The | 

] 
first rush of writers to the colors was in-| 


literary production caused by the war. 
evitably hurried and confused. The poets 
could not keep their verses even nine days | 
for polishing, much less could they follow 
the Horatian rule, and the result was neces- 
What Professor Emery has in mind is some- 

There was much shouting and 
little 


sarily crude. 
thing broader and more essential than the) yim 


but, | 
while German doctrinaires harp on survival, | 

more successful. 
struggle for existence, and so on, the gener-| 


ality of Germans, when they talk about eco- 


exhorting and posturing, but very 


question of protection or free trade; 


poetry. Nor were the prose-makers much 
In the first weeks of the 
war there were great efforts to make some 
large utterance that might 


somewhere near the tremendous event, and 


measure 


u 
are thinking of matters) , 


nomic pressure, 
much more nearly related to their immedi- 
ate bread and butter. And it is delusions| 
concerning international trade, incompara-| 
bly more than the actual facts concerning 
that trade, which are with them, as with 


other peoples, the source of dangerous jea-| _ ; 
| tists and masters of prose have had time to 


the public was eagerly on the watch for a 
literary genius who could express something 
of the might and horror of the conflict, but 
there was little but disappointment to re- 


cord. Now, however, the poets and drama- 


lousies and fears. How prone even men of 


get their second wind. How are they at 


intellectual power are to such delusions, and 


resent reacting to the immense suggestions 
how possible it is for them to get a footing| ap : . ia aera 
lo e war? 

even in a nation long habituated to freedom | . 


from them, was strikingly shown in Mr. | No one will pretend that a literary mas- 


Chamberlain’s remarkable revival of pro-| teTpiece has accompanied the roar of the can- 


non. We still get writing that is more 


tectionism in England a little more than a 


decade ago. curious than compelling. Some of it is high- 


What is most distinctive in the operation | ly interesting. None of it is of the sort that 


of intellectual dogmas or prepossessions| 


| 
upon Germans is not, however, so much the 
susceptibility of their minds to the influ-| 


ence of abstract ideas as the unqualified dom-| 


Clough had in mind when he summoned 
poets to come to make clear to the world 
the “inner meaning” of its experiences. In 


default of this, we are left to study, rather, 


inance which they permit these ideas to| the strange and unexpected ways in which 
have upon the actual conduct of life. Some-| different writers are affected, in their 
thing like that kind of dominion was ulti-| thought and style of composition, by the 
mately acquired in the South by the ab-| war. Who could have predicted that it would 
stract doctrines which were gradually built, make Barrie heavy-footed? Yet in his inef- 
up in justification of slavery; but it would | fective little war-play, “The Day,” he moves 
be difficult to name any other instance even! with “all the playful grace of a hippopot- 
distantly approaching it, in any modern peo- This is one more horror of war, 
ple except the German. In their unbending that under its influence the whimsical, the 
acceptance of the supposed dictates of ab-| fantastic, the lightly imaginative Barrie 
stract thought there is something unques-| should have become stodgy! 
tionably admirable; it is of a piece with that | 
German thoroughness which has been an| 


amus.” 


On the con- 
trary, we find that Kipling, who might have 
been counted upon to outdo himself in his 


| however, serve 
' 





a = 
fa er®) 
New York Sun. Here, too, is literary art 


which, if war could not stimulate, it could 
at least not silence. 
and chance exceptions, 


All such minor 


but to confirm the general 
conviction that the reaction of this war upon 
literature has not been to the latter’s bene- 
fit. Hewlett 


the matter in London a few days ago, and 


Maurice was speaking about 
sought to work out the principle that good 
writing cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
done in time of war—especially such an 
overpowering and all-engulfing war as the 
present. He insisted upon the element of 
calm as essential to the poet’s endeavor to 
reflect life. 


tranquillity” 


It is “emotion remembered in 
that all 
And when every mind is engrossed 


enters into great 
poetry. 
by a pressing world-disturbance, the brood- 
ing leisure and the attitude of soul requisite 
production are necessarily 


to high literary 


wanting. It is not reasonable, therefore, Mr. 
Hewlett argued, to look for any great poem 
about the war, or really masterful writing 
about it, until the war has long been over. 

Not even then will it surely come. Prof. 
Gilbert Murray has girded against the no 
tion that a stirring war makes stirring lit 
erature. He has pointed out that there has 
never been in England a really great poem 
about the Armada. And the literary expres- 
sion of the long Napoleonic struggle 
nothing, on the whole, for Englishmen to 
look back upon with pride. They 
wait almost until our own day for Thomas 
Hardy, in the “Dynasts,” to do something 
like justice to that period of upheaval and 
striving. Our own Civil War was as far a: 
possible from producing a literary flower- 


Turn over the 


wa 


had to 


ing, at the time or later. 
pages of an anthology of American war 
ballads, and with two or three exceptions, 
they are a pretty sorry lot, artistically. No, 
among the fallacies about war, none is more 
patent than that it directly quickens liter- 
ary talent. Far in the past, after the graves 
are grass-grown, it may lend itself to imag- 





example to all the world, and in so many own battle-axe, "Ercles vein, is capable, in 
ways an example of inestimable value. 


But there are limits beyond which loyal- 
ty to the commands of abstract reasoning 
becomes disloyalty to instincts deeper and 
more abiding, and principles more vital to 
the soul’s integrity, than the teachings of 
any school. Carried far enough, this dis- 
loyalty may, on the moral 
ruthless 


side, become 


inhumanity; on the intellectual 


side it may become sheer madness. 





out once mentioning the word Belgium, and 


inative treatment; but at the moment it 
story in the Century, of a delicately —- bears down too depressingly upon the writ- 
ceived and deftly executed bit of work. With- | ers, a8 upon the rest of us. Mr. Hewlett 


gave the poets and the dramatists who are 
paying his readers the compliment of SUP-| tempted to write about the war one good 
They should not try to do 


And they should be afraid 


posing that they will know what he means} piece of advice 


without a nudge in the ribs, he gives a very | too big a thing 


penetrating, because very restrained, impres-| o¢ their own facility in producing the ob- 
sion of the pitiful misery of bereft Belgian | What they should seek 1s simplicity, 
childhood, as reflected in the consciousness 

Alongside this) },u.man suffering, a not too vainglorious ren- 
admirable bit by Kipling may be placed the | dering of national aspiration, and, above all, 
condensed drama by Leonid Andreyev, trans-| 4 heart sensitive to the subdued wall of wo- 
lated by Mr. Bernstein and published in the 


| vious. 


a quiet sensing of one or another aspect of 
of a kind German woman. 


men and children, a “faculty of tears.” 
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THE SCHOLAR BOOK-COLLECTOR. 

The death in London of Bertram Dobell, 
book-collector, book-seller, poet, and discov- 
erer of rare manuscripts, recalls the liveliest 
passage of Dibdin’s “Bibliomania.” “‘I will 
frankly confess,’ rejoined Lysander, ‘that I 
am an ardent bibliomaniac—that I love 


books dearly—that the very sight, touch, and 
* ‘Hold, my friend,’ again 





mere perusal 
exclaimed Philemon, ‘you have renounced 
your profession—you talk of reading books— 
do bibliomaniacs ever read books?’” The 
sneer has lacked justification in the case of 
others than Dobell, though his is perhaps 
the brightest instance of the scholar-biblio- 
maniac. He read five hours a day; he was 
the patron of the author of “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” who badly needed encour- 
agement; identified Thomas Traherne’s 
works, and published them in 1906 and 1908, 
interrupting the labor to bring out the poetry 
of William Strode; and he contributed to 


our knowledge of the life of Lamb. 


he 


It may once have been true that the biblio- 
phile who read a book was regarded as was 
the fox-hunter who shot a fox. We hear of 
men like Sir Thomas Phillips, who bought 
largely and seldom opened the cases his 


books came in; and in general he who pur- 
chases a Shakespeare for $3,000 because it is 
rare gets less benefit from its pages than he 
who invests little with the intention to read. 
But the death of Dobell is a reminder of 
what a long line of deeply cultivated book- 
hunters preceded him. We speak not of 
those to whom collecting has been an avo- 


cation—and among these are queens, popes, 


financiers like Colbert, writers like Scott 
and Southey, and warriors like Prince Eu- 
gene—but of those to whom it was a vocation 
or little less. 

One of the list, for example, is the mighty 
book-hunter, Archdeacon Meadow, who went 
up to London tn the last century to be ex- 
amined by a Parllamentary committee, and 
returned penniless, followed by a wagon con- 
taining 372 copies of rare editions of the 
Bible; a scholar in that fleld ripe and full. 
Another is John Payne Collier, long as well 
known In London bookshops as was his “His- 


tory of English Dramatic Poetry.” Halliwell- 


Phillips, of Shakespearean fame, was an ih- 
veterate rambler in Beoksellers’ Row. We 
know in our own day the work done by 


Dowden and by Grosart, the former noted 
for strokes of luck, the latter as sturdily 
pedestrian a collector as he was a scholar. 
But for the great mid-century names in the 
list we must go to the “Confessions” of W. C. 


Hazlitt, descendant of the essayist and chief 
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of cataloguers. For years he worked in con- 
nection with Richard Heber, who had been 
largely instrumental in saving the library 
of George III from sale to the Czar, and 
whose “Bibliotheca Heberiana,” published in 
thirteen parts, held notes on Dekker, Gas- 
coigne, Marlowe, and others. Huth and the 
library he filled from a full pocket are made 
famous by the reprints of that name. Both 
were scholars and linguists, and the latter, 
son of a German father and a Spanish moth- 
er, studied on a cosmopolitan scale. Locker- 
Lampson was collector, poet, and investiga- 
tor in one. Finally, we have Lang’s “The 
Library,” and Augustine Birrell’s essay la- 
menting the day that Oxford’s sons actually 
at times walk past a book-stall without stop- 
ping “just to see what the fellow has, you 
know.” Book-collecting on some scale, in 
some limited period, is naturally a sine qua 
non of real research; but these men have 
covered a catholic field, have acquired dupli- 
cates—the sign of departure from book-get- 
ting for literary and professional purposes— 
and have been, in fine, virtuosos. 

The tendency to put book-collecting to the 
fullest possible literary and scholarly use 
has beyond all doubt grown, stimulated alike 
by the character of modern scholarship and 
the character of the book trade. Few pedants 
like Gissing’s “Christopherson,” collecting 
books aimlessly till they crowd the wife from 
her last room, can longer exist. In the 
change, commercialism has played a part. 
The romantic days when book-collecting was 
done through ignorant intermediaries offer- 
ing unknown bargains is past; now the mer- 
chant himself tries to bring all transactions 
into the full light of exact knowledge, with 
resulting impetus to scholarship. Hazlitt 
and others have placed the blame for high 
prices on the American invasion; and it is 
said that one State university is held in just 
abhorrence throughout Europe for its boost- 
ing of prices after a sudden appropriation 
for library purposes. But there are other 
reasons for the passing of the time when 
Hazlitt could buy a box of seventeenth-cen- 
tury pamphlets for £15, and sell them to 
Huth for £150; when a Paris collector could 
pick up the Elzevir “P&Atisserie Francaise” 
at 6 sous, worth £600; when Thomas Corser 
could accumulate for £9,000 a library that 
sold cheap for £20,000. Few of the book- 
sellers who in London offer their wares in 
the dirty network of streets between the 
British Museum and the Strand have been 
men of high attainments; but since T, Green 
issued the first catalogue in 1729, their aver- 
age of book-knowledge has risen consistently. 








Chronicle of the War 


Events during the past week will have been 
watched with particular interest by military 
and naval experts in neutral countries. On 
a larger scale than ever before, the effective- 
ness of new weapons of warfare has been 
put to the test. On both sides has been dis- 
played considerable activity in the air, and 
if the results are still somewhat inconclusive, 
they are at least extremely interesting. The 
Germans started with a raid by an aeroplane 
over Dover on December 24. A bomb -was 
dropped into a garden, where it exploded 
harmlessly, and the aviator thereupon dis- 
appeared in the fog. On the following day 
German aviators flew over the Thames at 
Gravesend and Southend-on-Sea. British avi- 
ators gave chase, and there ensued a battle 
in the air, which finally resulted in the dis- 
appearance of the Germans without any dam- 
age being done on either side. Air-defence 
guns were also fired at the hostile aeroplanes, 
but without effect. From spasmodic raids of 
this description it would appear that no new 
lesson is to be learned. They have merely 
demonstrated what was already taken for 
granted, that various points of England are 
exposed to attack by hostile aeroplanes or 
Zeppelins, and that some damage may easily 
be done by a lucky shot. Further than that 
they have only shown that England has an 
efficient defence organized to meet such at- 
tacks. 





The joint sea and air raid undertaken by 
England on Christmas Day on the German 
naval base at Cuxhaven, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, was an event of far more signifi- 
cance, as being the first occasion on which 
sea-planes and warships have codperated in 
a concerted movement, and the first on which 
a battle has been fought simultaneously in 
the air, on the sea, and under the sea, with 
vessels of war, aeroplanes, Zeppelins, and 
submarines all engaged. According to the 
Berlin account, the British squadron con- 
sisted of six vessels, two of which are said 
to have been the light cruisers Arethusa and 
Undaunted, and the remaining four destroy- 
ers. Accompanying the squadron were seven 
sea-planes. The attack was undertaken by 
daylight, starting, according to the official 
British account, “from a point in the vicinity 
of Heligoland,” and its principal object was 
the enemy’s warships lying in Schilling Roads, 
off Cuxhaven. Whether any damage was 
done by the attack of the British sea-planes, 
or what was the extent of it, cannot be de- 
termined. The attack was hampered by fog, 
and the German account denies that any 
damage was done, while unofficial reports 
from British sources incline to the natural 
belief that the attack was not ineffective. 





Even, however, if we grant that the raid 
was spectacular rather than immediately prof- 
itable in the destruction of warships or for- 
tifications of the enemy, it must be conceded 
to have been valuable on account of its moral 
effect both in England and in Germany. 
Warning was sent from Heligoland of the 
approach of the British squadron, and it was 
immediately attacked by Zeppelins, sea-planes, 
and submarines. These attacks were suc- 
cessfully resisted for three hours; three of 
the planes, with their pilots, were picked up 
by the cruisers; three were abandoned, but 
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their pilots were saved by submarines; one 
aviator was supposed to have been lost, but 
it has since been reported that he is a pris- 
oner of war. Finally, the squadron escaped 
without serious damage, although bombs fell 
all around the British vessels. Doubtless fog 
played an important part in protecting the 
ships from attack from the air, as it did 
in nullifying the efforts of the British air- 
men, but even making full allowance for this 
factor, the complete failure of the Zeppelins 
is significant. The two Zeppelins, says the 
British official account, “were easily put to 
flight by the guns of the Undaunted and the 
Arethusa,” and it is stated unofficially that 
one of them was badly hit by the high-angle 
fire of the cruisers. 


For some time the relative inactivity of the 
Zeppelin fleet has given grounds for the sus- 
picion that these much-vaunted monsters of 
the air have proved in practice to be of little 
use for offensive work, while for purposes 
of scouting the aeroplane has been shown to 
be more effective. The failure of the Zeppe- 
lins at Cuxhaven seems to lend ample con- 
firmation to this suspicion. Henceforward 
nervous Britons may be expected to sleep 
more soundly in their beds, relieved of the 
dread of the unknown, while, conversely, in 
Germany there will be considerable chagrin 
over the disappointing results of what was 
to have been one of the surprises of the war. 
More important still for students of naval 
matters is the success with which the Brit- 
ish ships eluded the attacks of submarines 
The exploits of the German Unterseeboote 
have inspired a wholesome respect for these 
vessels, and the progress of the naval war- 
fare heretofore has tended rather to confirm 
the opinions of those who have contended that 
the day of the battleship is over. The ac- 
tion off Cuxhaven reveals the fact that sub- 
marine attacks may be baffled by clever sea- 
manship. The British destroyers, apparently, 
adopted the recognized tactics against sub- 
marines, mancuvring at high speed round 
the cruisers, and repelling all attempts to 
torpedo them. 


The raid, though unproductive of material 
results, gives a sufficient answer to home 
critics of the British navy, who have ex- 
pressed surprise at its lack of enterprise, and 
were excited by the German raid on the east 
coast. Both in the English and in the Amer- 
ican press there seems to have been a good 
deal of misunderstanding of the North Sea 
and the blockade which the British navy 
maintains there. The German navy is spoken 
of as being “bottled up” in the mouth of the 
Elbe, and a general impression seems to pre- 
vail that at some point across that estuary is 
drawn up a line of British ships, prow touch- 
ing stern, through which it would be impos- 
sible for a hostile vessel to make its way. 
It need hardly be pointed out that the only 
purpose of such an arrangement would be 
to seyve as an admirable mark for German 
torpedoes, It is not, of course, the Bight of 
Heligoland that is blockaded, but the North 
Sea, which comprises an area of some 190,000 
square miles, and the blockade is maintained 
along the English and Scottish coasts and 
thence across to the coast of Norway by a 
patrol of British cruisers and destroyers, the 
capita) ships being held in readiness for ac- 
tion in home waters. There is nothing sur- 
prising, therefore, in the fact that German 
vessels, handled with skill and daring, and 








taking advantage of fog, should be success- 
ful now and then in eluding this blockade 
of some 800 miles. The exploit of the Brit- 
ish squadron which penetrated the mouth 
of the Elbe, a line of some 200 miles, running 
the gantlet of the mine-field which pro- 
tects it, is of the two a good deal the muwre 
remarkable feat. 


In France and Flanders the siege warfare 
of the trenches has continued uninterruptedly, 
with only small gains and losses on either 
side. To the east of Nieuport the Allies have 
made a gain of nearly two miles by winning 
the village of St. Georges, at which they 
have been pounding for some weeks. South- 
east of Ypres, however, at Hollebeke, trenches 
have been lost to the Germans which give 
them a strategic advantage in securing their 
command of the crossing of the Lys River. 
In the neighborhood of Verdun, at Apremont, 
positions seem to have been regained by the 
Allies which the Germans won from them 
as long ago as the first week in November, 
and in Alsace an Allied gain is shown in the 
fact that Steinbach is reported to be closely 
invested. In the Argonne, also, slight French 
gains have been reported. 


More interesting have been events in the 
East, where, in Galicia, another of those re- 
versals of form for which the Austrian armies 
have become famous seems to have been re- 
sponsible for a substantial Russian victory. 
Russian official reports on Monday spoke of 
the siege of Cracow having been raised, as 
though the withdrawal of the Russian troops 
from in front of that place had only just 
occurred. As a matter of fact, as we pointed 
out last week, the pressure on Cracow must 
have been relaxed (to speak of the place be- 
ing “relieved” is misleading, as it has never 
been really invested) when the Austro-Ger- 
man drive across the Carpathians was suc- 
cessful in penetrating to Krosno and Jaslo, and 
the Austrians won their victory at Limanovo. 
Following that success, the German plan ap- 
pears to have been to divide the Russian 
forces by an advance from Tymbark, thirty- 
five miles southeast of Cracow, in the direc- 
tion of Tarnow, where the force thus ad- 
vancing was to join hands with an army un- 
der Gen. Boehm-Ermolli, coming from 
Carpathians along the railway from Sanok and 


Lisko. Austrian execution, however, appears 
to have lagged behind, or rather to have 
anticipated, German strategy, for the Rus- 


sians received warning of the contemplated 
move by the premature appearance of Gen 
joehm-Ermolli to the south of Przemysl 
Falling back to the line of the Biala River, 
fifty miles east of Cracow, the Russians con- 
centrated their forces and delivered a slash- 
ing attack on this army at Tuchow, occupy- 
ing a wedge of territory twenty miles broad 
the forces of Gen. Boehm-Ermolli 
and those which were coming up from Tym- 
bark. The result seems to have been to com- 
pel the to retreat southward towards 
the Carpathians, and the latter westward, and 
the Russians, it may be presumed, are again 
threatening Cracow. Whether the new Rus- 
sian advance will accomplish more than its 
predecessors have done will now depend to 
a large extent on the resistance maintained 
to Gen. von Hindenbure’s attacks along the 
BPzura River, and to the German offensive 
which has been undertaken against the Rus- 
sian forces on the East Prussian and Mlawa 
front. 
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Foreign Correspondence 


DIFFICULTIES OF NEUTRAL NATIONS— 
SWISS SENTIMENT ON THE WAR— 
IMPARTIAL SERVICES TO BELLIGER- 
ENTS 

Geneva, December 7. 

European nations which are not at war 

have to pay a high price for their neutrality. 

While they have not sent men into the fleld 

to be killed in battle or to fill the hospitals 

and the military prisons, they suffered 
and are suffering much from and 
social disturbances. 

For Switzerland, since the mo- 
bilized at its war strength of men, 
the most serious side of the war is the threat- 
ened difficulty of obtaining provisions for the 
civilian as well as for the soldier. Econom- 
ically, Switzerland is an island. Ordinarily, it 
gets most of its meat, grain, clothing, and 
other necessaries of life from abroad The 
supply of meat from Austria-Hungary, 
France, and Italy has altogether ceased. The 
two last countries still furnish plenty of 
fruit and vegetables. Germany sends sugar 
and other groceries. Of milk and butter there 
is no lack, and the prices of these are normal. 
Fresh eges are scarce. The quality of the 
bread has greatly deteriorated. This is owing 
chiefly to the policy of England and of 
France, which have often stopped grain ships 
en route for Genoa with cargoes consigned 
to Switzerland; it is owing also to the block- 
ade of the North Sea, which has prevented 
shipments via neutral ports for the Swiss 

The Federal Government has done, and is 
doing, its utmost to keep prices within rea- 


have 


economic 


army is 
500,000 


sonable limits, but fears are expressed that 
life may become very difficult here before 
the time of the next harvest. The local au- 
thorities have for the present made ample 


provisions of coal and of potatoes, which are 
sold retail at cost. The sound of the auto 
mobile is seldom heard in the streets or on 
the highways. No petroleum to be had 
anywhere. Fortunately, the price of gas and 
of electricity has not risen 


is 





The question of Swiss neutrality seems, for 


the time being, to be settled It must be 


admitted that there is only political neutral- 
| ity, and not neutrality of sympathy It ts 
|natural that the German Swiss, owing to 
| their relations of language, race, and cus- 
| toms, should feel no hostility to the empires 
lon the north. Moreover, of late years, the 
| Germans have absorbed much of the indus 
| try and commerce of the nation, so that the 
| 

| 


withdrawal of their activity has seriously af 


fected business in. the German cantons In 
like manner, French Switzeriang has given 
all its sympathies to the Allies, especially at 
| Geneva, where the resident French population 
lis very large. But among the more intelll- 





gent people there is no great tendency to pass 


| beyond the Hmits of a platonic sentiment 
| They say that they are first of all Swiss, and 
| only secondarily sympathizers with either of 
| the belligerents At the beginning of the 
| war Professor Godet, of Neuchftel, the lead- 
ling writer of la Suisse romande, in an ex- 


| cellent article, formulated for his countrymen 
ithe kind of opinion which should guide them. 
| They might be partisans in sentiment, he 
|said, but should be physically and politically 
| neutral. When a few stray German shells 
| fell on Swiss territory and damaged cavalry 
barracks near Basel, the people took the mat- 
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ter the Imperial Govern- 
ment sent a prompt apology. When the Eng- 
lish airmen flew over Swiss territory in order 
to the Zeppelin hangars at 


complacently, and 


drop bombs on 





} tmhans 


| through 


| soldiers. 





The Nation 


to this, there was the natural sympathy of 
one small nation for another. Accordingly 
large supplies of money, clothing, and food 
have been contributed to the refugees of the 
ruined kingdom, even small Swiss villages 
whose inhabitants are looking forward with 
apprehension to the long winter, and to the 
still longer war, have had their subscription 
lotteries, fairs, and concerts to help 
Belgium. Geneva and Lausanne particularly 
have been conspicuous for their offers of as- 
sistance, for their open-handed hospitality. 
The Red Cross has shown surprising and ef- 
ficient activity. Professors of surgery have 
given their services to both French and 
German military hospitals, and many women 
have volunteered as nurses. The resources 
of the nation are, of course, heavily taxed, 
not only in the maintenance of the army, but 
providing for the families of the 
Moreover, for weeks past there has 


lists, 


also in 


|; been a continuous coming and going of Ger- 


and chil- 
all 

Every 
people, 
on their 
They stop over 
night at towns like Geneva, Lau- 
Neuchatel, Ziirich, and Basel, where 
lodged, fed, and sometimes clothed 
the Swiss Red and other relief 
agencies. Prisoners of the medical corps of 
the contending armies pass through Switzer- 
land on their way to rejoin their regiments, 
which they are permitted to do by virtue of 


women 
Almost 
exhausted. 


and 
seeking 
destitute 
hundreds 
the principal 
their native 


French—mostly 
repatriation. of 
and 

of 


Swiss towns, 


dren 
these are 


day brings these rnoor 
to 
the 
sanne, 
they 
by 


way place. 


for 


are 


Cross 


the Geneva convention. Some of them are 
ragged and wounded. They are accompanied 
by Swiss guards, are received by Swiss of- 


ficers, and are fed at the public expense. 
Perhaps the 
Switzerland 


service rendered 
the establishment 


signal 
been 


most 


by has 


}at Geneva of a kind of clearing house, which 


ilies 


portant 


handles the correspendence between prisoners 
of and their The Musée Rath 
here was given as tieadquarters for this im- 
work. A large committee, made up 
university professors, and men in 
other occupations, has the corre- 
spondence in hand, and is now receiving every 
day thousands of letters to and from French 
and German prisoners of war and their fam- 
either forwarded to their 


war families. 


or women, 


various 


These are 


| destinations or answered directly by the com- 


mittee without any charge for postage. Par- 


cels and money orders are also transmitted 


| through the central post office at Berne. 


Up to the present time, the neutrality of 


Italy has been favorable to the conditions of 


| 
| 


Friedrichshafen, the Federal Council made a 
vigorous protest, and the replies from Bor- 
deaux and London were satisfying. The old 
Itoman principle was recognized, “Cujus est 
solum, ejus est usque ad celum.” 

The press reflects the sentiment of the peo- 
ple in the French and German cantons, re- 
pectively One widely read daily of Geneva 
is edited by a Frenchman, and there are 
(j man writers on the staffs of leading pa- 
pm at Berne, Ziirich, and Basel On the 
whole, reports of the war are impartially 

en: the dispatches of Wolff are printed 

} le with those of Havas, Stefani, and 

Vl t The Berlin as well as the Paris 
| . large circulation even at Ge 
t } t are » many French resi 
lent T? > lis) journals arrive hers 
a! L wee late, but there is little demand 
for them, as their news Is very one-sided, and 
! ed American papers are not to 

be l at all Next to the Swiss, the Italian 
! ‘ ly that of Milan, is the most 
half an hour after the ar- 

i! f th Simplon express in the evening 

I t t an Italian paper except 
it the if iuthough large quantities arrive 
here mm Milan The Corriere della Sera 
ind the Secolo are read more extensively than 
t) French fapers The Swiss Government | 
exercises a mild censorship Some of the 
le important publications are far from be- 
in ul 4 somewhat ribald comic sheet 

ip ed because it ridiculed’ the 
! ind the German army The publica- 
ti fa I ich paper which defended the | 

f ¢ nany was forbidden; and when 
it i 1 under another name it was 
ordered to add to tts title “Organ of the Ger- 
man Col at Geneva.” Of two illustrated 
dailies which have appeared here since the 

the war, one was directed to | 
ition of anti-German 
por | 

' , university profs ors have heen ac- | 
ri ed of utterance violating the neutrality 

the §S \ professor at Berne, a Ger- 

’ h, publicly announced that Rus 
iT f f a degree need not present 
t? hi irtment but the wuni- 

it} caused him to change his 
" ‘ i excitement arose at the Uni 
‘ t if Geneva, owing to a lecture deliv 

! vy Hugo Claparéde, professor of 
' } ! “laparéde told his class that the 
atl of the Belgian civilians in firing on the 
Clermar oldiers was a violation of interna- 
t! il law and was justly subject to reprisals 
The ClaparAdes are an old Geneva family 
0 of them ts a leading authority In psy 
chol inother is well known for his ser 
vies t eorraphical ence Prof. Hugo 
Claparad remarks provoked an angry pro 
tent i) the part of his students, who sent a 
pet to the rector, demanding the pro- 

feasot resienation, whereupon the Consetl 
d'etat uepended Claparéde from exercising 
his functions until the end of the war 

Not only ts Switzerland put to great ex 

pense directly because of the present con 
flict it has also assumed 
other nations. The tnvasion of Belgium pro- 


duced a pecullarly deep impression here 

was felt that Germany might easily have at- | 
empted to use Swiss instead of Belgian ter- 
ttory, in its invasion of France. In addition 


1 
| lig 
the burdens of] indeed, very singular to any one who knows 


in Switzerland. Probably the relations 
between the two countries have never been 
so friendly. Switzerland has been of service 
to its southern neighbor in caring for Italians 
living here who have suffered from the eco- 
nomic effects of the war; and Italy is doing 
its utmost to facilitate commerce between the 
two peoples. Complaints have been made by 
England and France that Switzerland was re- 
ceiving from Italy supplies which were re- 
shipped to Germany and Austria. The com- 
plaint has aroused some ill-feeling here, 
where every effort has been made to preserve 
perfectly correct attitude towards the bel- 
Such an accusation seems, 


life 


erent nations. 


the conditions, The Swiss regulations regard- 


It | ing exports are very severe, and are rigidly 


As for supplies, Switzerland cannot 
export them. It needs them all 
A. A. 


enforced. 
afford to 


for itself. 
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Benjamin Disraeli 


PERSONAL NOTES ON THE GREAT PAR- 
LIAMENTARIAN. 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. 


My opportunity of studying Disraeli at 
close quarters dates eighteen years later 
than the period of his history reached in 
the third volume of his Life just issued from 
the press. In 1872 I entered the Press Gal- 
lery of the House of Commons as summary 
writer for the morning edition of the old 
Pali Mall Gazette under the editorship of 
Frederick Greenwood. Thereafter, till four 
years later he walked out of the House for 
the last time, I saw him daily through suc- 
cessive sessions. Acquaintance was renewed 
when he went to the House of Lords; but 
not under equally interesting circumstances. 


Between 1868 and the close of the session 
of 1873 Disraeli was Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, faced on the other side of the table 
by Gladstone, whose animated oratory he 
genially touched upon, publicly thanking 
God that between him and the right honor- 
able gentleman there interposed “a substan- 
tial piece of furniture.” He was still handi- 
capped by the distrust and personal dislike 
with which at the outset of his career he 
was regarded by blue-blooded Tories. They 
accepted his services because there was none 
other capable of rendering services of equal 
value. But they would gladly have got rid 
of him, setting up in his place one of their 
own caste and cult. 

In 1873 he sorely tried the faith and 
patience of his followers. By a cabal among 
his own party hostile to a minor Govern- 
ment bill, Gladstone was placed in a small 
minority and resigned the Premiership. To 
the angry resentment of disappointed place- 
hunters, Disraeli declined to undertake the 
conduct of the Government in the existing 
House of Commons. Pressure was put upon 
him to induce him to alter the determina- 
tion. He stood firm, and in an eloquent 
passage, spoken in a voice rarely broken, 
defended himself from attacks made from 
the rear and on his flank. 

“Sir,” he said, unconsciously echoing a 
well-known passage in Peel’s speech when 
driven from power by coalition among Pro- 
tectionists, Radicals, ard Irish members, 
“when the time arrives, and when the 
great Constitutional party enters upon a 
career which must be noble, and which I 
hope and believe will be triumphant, they 
may perhaps remember, I trust not with 
unkindness, that I prevented one obstacle 
from being placed in their way; tbat I, as 
the trustee of their honor and interests, de 
clined to form a weak and discredited Ad- 
ministration.” His prescience was vindi- 
cated by the results of the general election 
which took place in the following year, 
landing his party and himself at the head 
of affairs with a majority that for the first 
time in his political life endowed him with 
untrammelled power. 

On one other occasion only have I seen 
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temporarily fall the mask his countenance 
habitually wore, earning for him the cog- 
nomen of “the Sphinx.” It happened at the 
funeral of his wife, who died at Hughendon 
in December, 1872. Self-possession and im- 
mobility of visage had served his purpose 
at many crises of his marvellous career. 
Both broke down as he stood by the grave 
of the woman who had deVoted to his ser- 
vice the greater part of her life and the 
full measure of her worldly wealth. Had 
an artist desired to produce a representa- 
tive face of Woe, he might have sketched 
Disraeli’s and presented it without addition 
of fancy touch. Regardless of heavy rain, 
he walked bareheaded from the Manor House 
to the church and stood for full ten min- 
utes in the sodden grass by the open vault, 
the December wind playing with his suspi- 
ciously dark hair. While the coffin was 
being lowered into the vault he never took | 
his eyes off it, regarding it with steadfast, 
pitiful, almost hungry look, as if he grudged 
the grave its custody. When it reached the 
bottom of the vault he seemed to fall into 
a sort of trance. It was only after his faith- 
ful secretary, Monty Corry, afterwards Lord 
Rowton, nudged him twice that he awoke 
with a start and took in hand the wreath 
he was to drop on the coffin lid. To one 
accustomed to his manner in public life this 
was a revelation of an unsuspected man. 

Disraeli’s advent to the Premiership after 
the general election of 1874 transmogrified 
the House of Commons. The assembly dis- 
persed by the dissolution was built over a 
seething volcano. Crises more or less seri- 
ous were of weekly occurrence. At the in- 
coming of Disraeli the scene changed as 
by magic. With instinctive dramatic art he 
assumed an attitude and manner in marked 
contrast with the feverish haste of his prede- 
cessor. Silent, impassive, almost sombre in 
mood, he remained through a sitting, rarely 
interposing save in response to questions 
personally addressed to him. 

In these days the measure of attendance 
Ministers spare for the Treasury Bench in 
the House of Commons would have shocked 
Disraeli. The modern custom is for the 
whole body, save one concerned for the busi- 
ness immediately before the House, to dis- 
appear as soon as questions are over, retir- 
ing to their snug private rooms, hurrying 
back only to vote at signal of the division 
bell. Disraeli not only sat through a de- 
bate, however comparatively unimportant, 
but expected his colleagues to keep him com- 
pany. Shortly after the Speaker took the 
chair he arrived and dropped into his accus- 
tomed seat opposite the brass-bound box, 
where, with brief interval for dinner, he 
remained till the lobby echoed the cry of the 
doorkeeper, “Who goes home?” 


Ever as he took his seat there was pre- 
cisely the same minute disposition of his 
person and his apparel. Having draped the 
tails of his frock coat over his crossed leg, 
he folded his arms, bent his head, and hour 
after hour sat immobile. If any thought he 
slept, they were mightily mistaken. His 





eyes, bright to the last, furtively surveyed 


The Nation 


the enemy’s camp, always returning to the | 
bench opposite, if Gladstone happened to be 
in his place. He habitually dined in the 
House, wherein he again differed from the 
custom of modern Prime Ministers, notably 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith, 


Unlike Gladstone, he 
conversation with colleagues 
him, an exception being made in the case of | 
Lord Barrington, Vice-Chamberlain of the| 
Queen’s Household. Occasionally, towards | 
the close of dull sittings, Barrington | 
gayly chatted to him, the grim visage would 
be literally distorted by a smile. Like Cham- 
berlain, Disraeli wore a single eyeglass, dif- 
fering in respect that, while the former fa- 





rarely entered into 


seated near 


when 


vored a rimless monocle, the latter had his 
glass slung on a long black cord. One night 
I observed him in a state of unusual pertur- 
bation. He had dropped his eyeglass, and no 
excursions in the neighborhood of his waist-| 





and shirt-front were successful in re- 
trieving it. Barrington found it hanging | 
down his back, and made his chief instantly | 
happy by its restoration. Before he died, | 
Disraeli elevated his old Treasury Bench |! 
crony from the position of an Irish Lord to| 
a peerage of the United Kingdom. Peevish | 
persons asked what he had done to merit| 
this high reward. I remembered the success- | 
ful search for the errant eyeglass. 


coat 


Early promise of aptitude for the position 
of leader of the House of Commons was ful- 
filled throughout: Disraeli’s first session. At 
no period of his career did he rise to high- 
er level as a parliamentary speaker, while 
old members, recalling Palmerston in his 
prime, agreed that he was not excelled in 
the special quality of managing the House. 
Not in the zenith of his popularity after the | 
election of 1868 did Gladstone approach his | 
ancient foeman in the matter of personal | 
hold over the assembly. The last two ses- | 
sions he lost it with pitiful effect, as in the 
matter of Radical revolt that threw out the| 
Irish University bill. Disraeli’s studiously | 
slow rising from the Treasury Bench in the 
course of debate and the deliberate opening | 
of his speech signalled instant filling up of | 
the benches, and that steady settling down 
to attitude of attention which is the high- | 
est compliment that may be paid to a/| 
speaker. 

A marked difference between the bearing! 
of Disraeli and his predecessor was shown | 
during the intervals of debate occasioned by | 
divisions. Gladstone, going forth with the | 
crowd to record his vote, usually carried | 
with him a sheet of note paper and a blot- | 
ting-pad with intent to utilize the ten min: | 





utes or quarter-hour occupied by the divi- 
sion in getting forward with his correspon- 
dence. Failing that, he strode through the | 
lobby with his nobly shaped head in the 
clouds, recognizing no one, an unconscious 
habit that more than once to my knowledge 
had the effect of estranging valuable sup- 
porters. 

When the division bell rang Disraeli also 
made off to the lobby in the first flight of 
members. But his purpose was other than 
the prosaic one of writing letters. During 
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the winter months there was set in the lob 
by a particular fire, before which he stood 
apparently intent on nothing more impor. 
tant than comfortably warming himself. But 
his keen eye was bent en the passing throng 
of his supporters. Lord Rowton once told 
me that before leaving Downing Street to 
go down to the House the Premier possessed 
himself of the half sheet of note paper 
which the faithful secretary had jotted down 
the with whom 
for varied reasons 
conversation was desirable. 


on 


names of one or two men 
a few minutes’ friendly 
As one passed, 


Disraeli signalled him with friendly nod, 
and when it was time to move on to the 
wicket, this harmless, apparently accidental 
chat had unravelled a coil which, left unno- 
ticed, might have critically hampered the 
machinery of the Government. 

The course of public events never brought 
into nearer or more striking juxtaposition 
two men so absolutely opposed to each oth 
er as Gladstone and Disraeli. One was in 
tense, earnest, thorough; the other indif 
ferent, polite, superficial When Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Gladstone would as read 
ily have made a joke as add a penny to the 
income tax. Disraeli, with equally light 
heart, did either as chance befell. It is not 
an insignificant thing that, while one fre 


quently heard pronounced the opinion that 
Gladstone had made a great speech, the ad 


jective was never used in commentary on 
Disraeli. His speeches were spoken of as 
clever, as distinguished from being great 
In a general way, the adjective may be 
adopted as describing the leading chara 
teristics of the two statesmen One 

great with the full force of lofty moral cha 


acter and supreme intellect; the other 
in the that hi ele 


erness was superlative. 


ens 


clever, great only 
as 1 parliamentary 
At his best, pre 


incompara 


success 


Disraeli’s 
speaker was varied. ented 


in the shorter speeches, he wa 


ble. As a phrase-maker who could with a 
combination of two or three words label, to 
some extent lame, an adversary for life, he 


had no equal. His passion, rarely indulged 
in, always seemed feigned, its effect bh: 
funny rather than tragic. But his polished 
shafts of sarcasm, his feathered darts of 
wit, his dainty gilded bullets of irony, flew 
about the House and never missed thelr 
mark This gift he retained to the last 
Circumstances being increasingly prosper 


ing 


ous, his manner bécame more benign 


Of all his conquests over former enemfes 


none was more unexpected and complete 
than that obtained over Queen Victoria 
The Prince Consort shared in extreme de- 


gree the prejudice existing among British 
gentlemen of mid-nineteenth century against 
one whom they regarded as a Jew adven 
turer. The Queen, who devotedly shared al! 
her husband's likes and dislikes, fought hard 
against Lord Derby’s proposal to include 
Disraeli in his first Administration. A 
quarter of a century later Disraeli, In con- 
versation with a friend, disclosed the secret 
of his ascendency in royal favor. “When 
talking with the Queen,” ho sald, “I observe 








~~ 

i(¢O 
a simple rule of conduct: I never deny; I 
never contradict; I sometimes forget.” The 
inevitable contrast with his great rival came 


in when he added: “Gladstone speaks to 
the Queen as if she were a public depart- 
ment. I treat her with the knowledge that 
she is a woman.” 

On August 12, 1876, the House of Com- 
mons was not a lively place to look upon. 
It was the last working day of a session 
prolonged and exhaustive. The Appropria- 
tion bill stood for third reading, and Sir 


William Harcourt did not shirk the oppor- 
tunity provided by the occasion to attack 
the Government on its foreign policy. 
Defending it, Disraeli finished up with some 


bristling words calculated to call forth a 
cheer from good Conservatives. “Our duty 
it this critical moment,” he said, puffing out 
his cheeks and beating the air with his 
hands, “is to maintain the Empire of Eng- 


land Nor will we ever agree to any step 
that may obtain for a moment comparative 
and false prosperity that hazards the exist- 
ence of the Empire.” These were the last 
words spoken in the House of Commons by 
Benjamin Disraell 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when he re 
sumed his seat. There remained only some 
formal business to be accomplished in prep- 
aration for the ceremony of prorogation. 
Amid the buzz of conversation, Disraeli rose 


and strolled towards the bar. I wondered 
as I watched him. His custom, common 
to all Ministers, was to seek egress by the 
door behind the Speaker's chair. Now he 


slowly paced the length of the floor between 
the two political camps. Turning when he 
reached the bar, he made low obeisance 
to the Speaker He stood for a moment 
gazing round the house, and, turning again, 
through the glass door. With 
of one or two Cabinet col- 
one looking on knew that a 
momentous episode in the annals of the 
of Commons was closed. The morn- 
betrayed the secret. Dis- 
in his place only the 


walked out 
the 


leagues, 


exception 


no 


House 
ing 
raell no more 
Earl of Beaconsfield 


newspapers 


wasn 


Book Notes and Byways 


A LIBERATOR OF SOUTH AMERICA 


The “blorraphy and teonography’—a cer- 
tain number of official and unpublished papers 
and a bibliography—of “Francisco de Miran- 
da.” form the contents of a volume of nearly 

tavo pam complied by Count O'Kelly 
le Ga iv (Pari Champion). <A cenotaph 
ed i the National Pantheon of Vene 
lan In 1895, at the right of the monument 
the I orator, Lolivar, thus sums up the 

i arect 

Lorn at Caracas 9 June 1756; dled in the 
pri ») of the Arsenal de la Ca-raca (Spain) 
11 July 1816 4A Precursor of the Independ- 
ence of South America, he travelled in North 
America, Asia, Europe, and Africa, for the 


prepagation of his ideas. To secure the favor 
of others for his projects and gather elements 
that might help to free his country, he fought 
intrepidly for the liberty of strangers.—He 
took part tn the three great political move- 
ments of his time: the Independence of the 
United States of North America; the French 
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Revolution; and the Independence of South 
America. 

The story of Miranda is recounted at length, 
in its proper setting of time and place, in the 
volume published in 1812 by the lamented 
Jules Mancini on “Bolivar and the Emancina- 
tion of the Spanish Colonies.” This work of 
original research, the completest yet pub- 
lished, reaches only to 1815, and it is to be 
feared that no one will be found to utilize the 
materials which the author was gathering 
at the moment of his death for a concluding 
volume. The present book of fragmentary 
documents, mainly French and with many 
gaps and little order, has its own use in the 
greatly neglected but ever profitable study of 
South American history. 

So far as these documents concern the part 
played in French Revolutionary armies by 
Miranda—he was a general with Dumouriez, 
and his name is inscribed on the Arc de Tri- 
omphe—they offer little that is new. But, 
as in all contemporary documents, there are 
by the way enlightening suggestions for the 
inner history of the time. It is even of 
sentimental interest at present that Miranda 
should have fought the Austrians fn the re- 
gion of the Aisne, where France is again 
lefending her existence, and that he should 
have taken Antwerp from Austrians on the 
26th of November, 1792. With the political 
turn-about of Dumouriez, Miranda fell under 
suspicion, and barely escaped with his head 
from the revolutionary jury. We have here 
(page 176) a police spy report of what Mére 
Duchéne—Dickens’s La Vengeance—thought 
of him. Marat, Danton, and Robespierre thor- 
oughly distrusted him as a “moderate”; in 
fact, his ideas of liberty and the Republic 
were rather those of North America. He was 
set free after the Terror in 1795, having been 
imprisoned two years, a part of the time with 
the less fortunate Madame Roland. The Di- 
rectory found him troublesome, and ordered 
him to be deported to Cayenne. He escaped 
to England, where, with Pitt and the young 
United States, he kept up negotiations for 
securing the independence of South America 
from Spain. This, through all his dubious, 
tempest-tossed life, was his one aim; and, 
though he died after four years in a Spanish 
prison, posterity has recognized him as, at 
least, the “Precursor” of the “Liberator.” 

It was in 1783 that he threw up his com- 
mission in the King’s army at Havana, and 
came to the United States, where, he says, 
Washington and Hamilton promised him 
troops if England would furnish ships for an 
This date, before peace was yet 
the mother country, geems sus- 
and it would be curious to know if 
|}any testimony remains of this early attempt to 

lraw South America into our wake. The 
| Spanish accused Miranda of having betrayed 
to the English Governor of Jamaica the ex- 
| pedition which they were the point of 
with the French during our war of 
| independence. He himself accused Lafayette 
| of setting spies on him in the United States 
| (page 107). At any rate, Miranda only passed 
| through London, in July, 1784, on his way to 
| interest Catherine II of Russia in his pro- 
| jects In 1787 he was back with Pitt, who 
put him off for a better day. He drifted to 
| France and into the army of the Revolution, 
as we have seen. When he next presented 
himeelf to Pitt, in 1796, he received shelter but 
was forbidden to leave for the United States. 
Hie went back and forth to France in spite 
of all, until Fouché for Napoleon finally ex- 
pelled him in 18038; and in 1806 he at last 


expedition 
solid with 


picious,; 
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| making 





reached New York, pretending to have secret 
aid from England. Through a Mr. Ogden and 
Colonel Smith (of South Carolina), he got the 
ship Leander, 30 cannon, 200 volunteers, some 
of whom were French, and rifles, and sailed 
for Trinidad, where the English Admiral 
Cochrane reinforced him with fifteen ships. 
The expedition disembarked at La Vela de 
Coro—and was speedily forced by the Spanish 
troops to reémbark. 

In 1811 Miranda had better luck, and on 
the 5th of July he saw the Declaration of 
Independence of Venezuela signed at Caracas. 
Its centenary has been celebrated, and there 
is a painting of it by Martin Tovar y Tovar in 
the hall of the Municipal Council. Like Boli- 
var, he was betrayed, and in 1812 he was car- 
ried off to a Spanish prison near Cadiz. There 
he ended his adventures in death four years 
later—from scurvy and apoplexy, say the rec- 
ords, but strangled, the English said, in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. He had kept 
up his correspondence with English friends 
like Vansittart (Lord Bexley). Pitt’s eccen- 
tric niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, saw to the 
education of his children by his English wife. 

Among passing mentions which excite curi- 
osity, there is a letter from Gen. Alexandre 
Dumas, the mulatto son—legitimate—of the 
Marquis de la Pailleterie, and father of the 
novelist, saying: “I am happy to have found 
in the ranks of the hussars men of the same 
race and blood as myself—such as Miranda.” 
Under examination by Napoleon’s police 
(March 4, 1801), he declared that the Cabinet of 
London had promised the colonies of Spanish 
America to help to their emancipation in case 
of a war between England and Spain; and 
that France, in 1792, made a similar promise, 
actually naming him (Miranda) Governor- 
General of Santo Domingo—but the Terror 
stopped all. In a prison examination under 
Napoleon (March 4, 1801), he said: 


The reason for my relations with the Cab- 
inet of London was the liberty and independ- 
ence of South America—such as France and 
Spain guaranteed for the United States of 
North America—with no monopoly in com- 
merce and no territorial possessions for the 
English on that continent. . .. 

This same plan we are trying to realize 
now through the English Government. 

—What persons do you propose to use to 
execute your plans? 

—I wish to execute them myself, using two 
American ex-Jesuits of Peru and three agents 
of the colonies who are in London. 

—What may the resources of the English 
Government be, and what can be the object 
of its hope in continuing the war [with 
France]? 

—In my opinion, England has no other re- 
sources than those which the Spanish colonies 
of South America offer—1° by ‘consuming 
twelve to fourteen million pounds sterling of 
her manufactures; 2° by procuring as much 
more for the importation of precious metals, 
indigo, cochineal, “quinkina,” dye-woods, 
vicuna, &c. Her hope is to draw after her 
the United States by offering them a share 
in fhis immense commerce, and so force them 
to join with her against France. 

—Don't deceive yourselves. England, if she 
can only make the two Americas independent 
and attach them to herself, will find an output 
for the total amount of her manufactures and 
a sea force superior, perhaps, to that of 
the rest of the world. 

Napoleon took little stock in the patriotic 
ficures of Miranda. His millions of inhabi- 
tants for his native land, Humboldt, who was 
travelling there, reduced to 785,000 souls, and 
to less than three millions including New 
Grenada and Quito. It is curious that one 
of these reports, apparently from the French 
mission in London, says that George the 
Second’s ministers would have gained con- 
trol of Spanish America if it had not been 
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for the “perspicacity of the Jesuits, whom 
Spain shortly after suppressed and whose 
American survivors Miranda pretended to 
use; and that Miranda should attribute the 
resistance which he himself found in Eng- 
land to George the Third’s disgust for any 
more American independence.” The same re- 
port adds that the ex-Jesuit Viscardo, who 
lived in London on a pension from the Eng- 
lish Government, was so irritated by its per- 
fidy that he left all his precious papers to 
“Mr. K—— M , of the United States,” who 
handed them over to Miranda—who innocent- 
ly gave them to this police spy to translate 
into French! 








In this way, I was able to convince myself 
of the part taken by the English in the re- 
volt of the Indios bravos of Sonora in the 
north of Mexico and at Santa Fé de Bogota 
in South America in 1783, as well as of the 
project to find a princedom there for the 
Duke of Kent (father of Queen Victoria)—in 
case the plan to make him life President of 
the United States should not succeed. 


Miranda was for federalizing all Spanish 
America, North and South, under some de- 
scendant of Montezuma or the Incas. A more 
practical means of winning independence, as 
Mancini explains, was his establishment in 
London, 1797, of the “American Lodge” of 
Freemasons, in which he personally gave 
“light” to nearly all the heroes of the Eman- 
cipation, which he was not himself to see— 
from O'Higgins, of Quito, and Mier, of Mex- 
ico, to San Martin and Bolivar himself. 

8S. D. 


Correspondence 


IRRELEVANCIES OF CONTROVERSY. 


To THE EpiTor of THE NATION: 
Sir: In his reply to Mr. Galsworthy, print- 


ed in your correspondence columns of De- 
cember 3, Mr. Schuetze calls attentidn to 
some brutal drawings in the British Graphic 
and asks, “Is it possible that a cause which 
seeks the inspiration of such an orgy of 
malice is righteous?” 

In the Sunday Magazine of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of December 6 I find an in- 
teresting cartoon. It is evidently a street 
massacre, and contains all the traditional 
details, not omitting the naked infant in 
various stages of annihilation. It is reprint- 
ed from the War Supplement of Simplicis- 
simus and bears the following legend: “For 
such heroic deeds as these the similarly 
minded French have bestowed the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor upon the Belgian peo- 
ple.” 

Now, 
relative 
Graphic. 
tility of 


I do not presume to pass upon the 
merits of Simplicissimus and the 

I would merely point out the fu- 
trying to judge any nation by what 
some of its citizens may do during the emo- 
tional strain of an unspeakable war. The 
memory of our own Civil War should make 
us charitable. There is in England, as in 
all countries, a reactionary party that is 
certain to become more bigoted and odious 
as the war progresses. In Germany the far 
more complete and drastic governmental or- 
ganization will probably make for a more 
uniform level of decency. But these things 
are obviously superficial; they do not go to 
the heart of the matter. The unpardonable 
crime, whatever the remoter causes may 
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have been, was setting the first match to 
this conflagration; and unless the German 
apologists can make out a stronger case 
than any one of them has yet done, no 
amount of unjust vituperation of them by 
their enraged enemies will serve to tip the 
balance in their favor. R. D. MILLER. 
Columbia, Mo., December 9. 


THE SILENCE OF NEUTRALS. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of December 17 there 
appears, signed by Professor Peabody, of 
Harvard, a letter on our duty as neutrals 
which I hope will be answered by many per- 
sons; I wish to speak only of his recommen- 
dation of silence. He condemns “the horrors 
of war, the devastation of towns, the bru- 
tality of troops, the invasion of neutral ter- 
ritory,” but he says: “To hold our tongues 
just now when the facts reach us with such 
distortion may be to hold in our hands be- 
fore long the fate of the world.” He looks 
forward to the mediation of America. Does 
Dr. Peabody doubt the ruin of Belgium, 
where seven million persons are starving? 
Does he deny that from these poor creatures, 
whom we are trying to feed, the Germans are 
trying to squeeze the uttermost farthing of 
the enormous indemnities imposed upon them 
for daring to defend their country against 
an invasion admitted by the German Chan- 
cellor to be a wrongful act? Is it our duty 
to hold our tongues about this? I say that 
Americans should not cease to denounce such 
sordid and infamous cruelty. The danger 
is not that we shall become too partisan, but 


that our righteous indignation may become 
weary. Americans are not slothful in busi- 
ness, but are not always fervent in spirit; 


like the Athenians of old, we are somewhat 
too eager to tell or to hear some new thing, 
and most of our newspapers are anxious to 
give us novelty and above all things not to 
bore us. Against an outrage such as this, 
which is notorious, undisputed, and expressly 
forbidden by Article XLIX of the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, signed by all the belligerents, 
our Administration should protest and every 
American of common humanity should pro- 
test. To the injured party our continued 
silence will seem so unjust that any offer 
of our services as mediators would be re- 
jected; but let us now consider only what is 
becoming to ourselves and to our country. 
Georce HARRISON FISHER. 
Philadelphia, December 21. 


THE 


To THe EpitTor or THe NATION: 


Sir: Reading to-day the Nation’s com- 
ment on the coming centenary of the Treaty 
of Ghent, that “on the 24th of this month 
the feeling that peace is the greatest of 
public blessings cannot but be uppermost in 
every heart,” I hasten to assure you that 
there is at least one American who, even 
on that day, will not think peace a greater 
blessing than liberty. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that there should not be others of the 
same way of thinking, for among our fore- 
fathers the feeling that peace is the greatest 
public blessing was so far from general that 
in 1775 they deliberately chose the horrors 
of awar with the mother country rather than 
undergo so slight an abridgment of their 
liberty as was implied in a tax laid on them 


BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 
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without their consent. Among other peoples 
there may be other minds; yet the answer 
of the Athenians to the Persian demand of 
earth and water still stands as an example; 
and one is ready to believe that the Belgians, 
if the question were put again, would choose 
their suffering, their untarnished honor, and 
the liberty that stands intrenched in one cor- 
ner of their devastated land, rather than the 
blessings of peace and submission to tyranny 
Grorce De C. CuRTIS 
10 


Foster, Cal., December 
A BRITISH PATRIOTIC FUND 


To tHe Eprror or THe Nation: 


Sir: A New York committee, addressing 
“British residents and British sympathizers” 
of the country, is issuing circulars in the 
interest of a British Patriotic Fund. The 
Fund is intended, not for the relief of sick- 
ness and destitution, but to enable “British 
ex-non-commissioned officers, reservists, and 


army men to return to England and 


serve their country in its hour of stress.” 


Will not all who hope to preserve the 
United States from international quarrel 
after as well as during the present war 
oppose as effectually as they can such a 


dangerous, though well-meaning, attack upon 
our adopted stand of neutrality? 


Ropert F. Forrster. 


Cambridge, Mass., December 12 
MR. BECK REPLIES 
To tHe Eprror or THe NATION: 
Sir: My attention has been called to a let- 
ter which Mr. A. R. Hohlfeld, of Madison, 
Wis., has contributed to the Nation in your 


issue of December 17. 
Either Mr. Hohlfeld did not read my article 


on the Dual Alliance vs. the Triple Entent: 
very carefully, or else, to make a_ point 
against a minor incidental feature of my 
argument, he fails to state what I said. It 


is true that, owing to an apparent misprint 
of the German White Paper, I did comment 
upon the absence of a date to the confidential 
communication which the German Chancel- 
lor sent to the constituent of 
many. This was apparently an error, 
is now stated—and I not question it— 
that the original document did contain July 
28 as the date. I say this, although different 
reprints of this same document, which have 
come from German contain different 
dates, one dated July 26 and another July 28 
I assume, however, that July 28 is the true 
date, and I therefore omitted this reference 
to the supposed undated document in any 
reprints over which I had control. 
It is, however, untrue that my 
with respect to the moral responsibility for 
the war was largely based upon the supposi 
tion that this document was undated. As a 
matter of fact, the reference to the undated 
document was a minor feature and, far from 
alleging that this document was written be- 
fore the Servian reply to the Austrian ult 
matum, I said: “Nevertheless, the document 
itself would indicate that it was written after 
Servia'’s reply on the 25th,” although I 
gested that in view of its want of date “it |s 


states Ger- 


as it 


do 


sources, 


argument 


Sup - 





| still possible, although not probable, that th 


confidential warning was written either 
| the 23d or the 24th.” 
There has been a 


' part of my critics 


persistent effort on th 
and in this Mr. Hohlfe! 
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joi to give the impression that 1 contended 
i & positive fact that the document was 
writte be issuance of the Austrian 
ultimatum on July 23 

It rn t very curious fact that, while 
the exhibit the German White Paper ars 

all pects arranged in chronological 

this document, which it is now main- 

tained was dated July 28, is placed between 
a document dated July 23 and one dated July 
24 Perhaps some day the very systematic 
clerks of the German Foreign Office will ex- 
plai the reason 

As the date when this document was pre- 
pared can be at present only a matter of 
conjecture, and no convincing conclusion can 
be deduced therefrom, I have omitted in the 
reprints of my original article, and also in 
my book, “The Evidence in the Case,” into 
which the article has grown, all reference to 
this question of dates, for 1 preferred that 
my analysis of the evidence should rest upon 


sound conclusions, rather than upon plausible 


conjecture, 


Now that Mr. Hohlfeld has foined with 
yther critics In calling attention to this mat- 
ter, I may take occasion to say that, although 
my analysis of the diplomatic documents has 
been printed in a number of countries and 
in several languages and has given rise to 
widespread comment, and deals with hun- 
dreds of documents and many transactions, 
the only error that has yet been found in any 
statement that I made was in this reference 
to the fact that one document lacked a date 

JaMes M. Beck 

New York, December 24 

ENGLAND AND PORTUGUESE NEU- 


TRALITY. 


To tue Eorror ory THe NATION: 

Sir You will, I am sure, allow me to 
sustain the contrast I drew in your issue of 
October 29 between the German aggression 
on Belgium and the English treatment of 
Portugal in the Boer War. I wrote that, 
“had we chosen to violate Portugal's neu- 
trality and advanced through the harbor of 
Lorenzo Marques, we could have struck di- 


rect at Pretoria and have ended the campaign 


in a few weeks.” 

Your correspondent, Mr. Martin Schuetze, 
comments thus in your issue of November 
6: “It is a matter of record that just as 
soon as the British had landed enough troops 
in Capetown to keep the Boer armies and 
agents out of Cape Colony and relieve Lady- 
amith and Kimberley, they did move upon 
the flank of the Boers through Lorenzo Mar- 
ques The Roers protested to the civilized 
world, and especially to America, against this 
breach of neutrality The Portuguese 
were too much cowed or too partisan to 
apeak.” 

Now it is a matter of common notoriety 
that the Rioers immediately after they de- 
lared war on England—for it was they who 
declared war on us, not we on them-—swept 
down into the old English Crown Colony of 
Natal, where we ourselves—wholly unpre- 
pared as usual—were only just able to keep 
them out of the seaport of Durban, which I 
venture to think Mr. Schuetze imagines to 
be one with Lorenzo Marques 350 miles north 
of it He can easily assure himself, if he 
tur? to any history of that war, that if 
the neutrality of Lorenzo Marques was vio- 
lated t all. it wa by the B 


the English 





oers and not} new Encyclopedia Pritannica. 


| 
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Thus Sir L. 8S. Amery, in the “Times His- 
tory of the War in South Africa” (vol. iil, 
p. 102), writes as follows: 


Far more important was the position of 
the Portuguese Colony of Mozambique, whose 
port of Delagoa Bay provided the only gate- 
way between the Transvaal and the outer 
world. It was through Delagoa Bay that the 
Transvaal received such supplies as still pass- 


ed through, as well as its reinforcements of 
foreign volunteers there can be no 
doubt that, during the earlier part of the 


war, the neutrality of Lorenzo Marques was, 
in some respects, distinctly benevolent to- 
wards the Transvaal. For a while, in fact, 
Lorenzo Marques possessed for the Boers all 
the advantages of a seaport without any of 
the risk of blockade or capture by the Power 
which had command of the sea. Gradually, 
however, the representations of the British 
authorities had their effect. The passage of 
intending combatants, indeed, was not mate- 
rially interfered with, but only turned into 
a source of revenue by the elaborate pass- 
port system devised by the Portuguese. But 
some check was put on the passage of goods 
obviously intended for military purposes. 

It has often been asked whether the Brit- 
ish Government would not have done well 
deliberately to have violated Portuguese neu- 
trality, but there is no sufficient 
reason for quarrelling with their decision to 
abstain from such a course. Apart from any 
question of political morality and of the old 
ties of friendship and alliance which con- 
nect England and Portugal, the international 


situation was not one in which England 
could afford to increase her general un- 
popularity. 

The official English History of the war 


lends equally little support to Mr. Schuetze’s 
statement; nor is there a word of such a 
violation having taken place in the History 
published for the German War Office. 

I take little exception to Mr. Schuetze'’s 
description of the Jameson raid as “an en- 
terprise of pure piracy,” but, when he de- 
scribes it as an “act of the British,” he in- 
sinuates an untruth. The British nation and 
Government were in no way privy to it, and 
much taken aback by it, and, for 
most part, as much shocked by it, as 
Emperor William, who made it the oc- 
casion of his famous telegram to President 
Kruger. I regarded that telegram, and still 
regard it, as the ebullition, undiplomatic in- 
deed, of a generous nature. Had the raid 
been the act of the British Government in 
London or of its official representatives in 
South Africa, I feel assured that the Ger- 
man Emperor would never have sent it. I 
admit that many Englishmen resented it as 
unpardonable act of interference, but I 
they were wrong to do so. It was 
In representing the raid 
committed by 


were 
the 
the 


as 


an 
think 
not meant as such. 
as a violation of neutrality 
entire British nation, Mr. Schuetze al- 
be blinded by anti-English 
animus. It was the deed of a few short- 
sighted members of the South African com- 
munities, provoked by the long-continued and 
studied affronts committed by the Boers upon 
British who had settled in their midst, 
capital to work their mines with 
and enriching them by the handsome prices 
paid for mining rights. One of the chief 
ringleaders of the raid was an American citi- 


the 
lows himself to 


the 
bringing 


zen. 

Preserved Smith, who, 
statement in regard to 
writes that, “as a matter 
of fabt, did violate Portuguese ter- 
ritory by moving troops through it at that 
time.” And proceeds to quote Sir Tho- 
mas Barclay's article on “Neutrality” in the 
But here the 
Marques, but to 


I turn next to Mr 
challenging 


Marques, 


my 
Lorenzo 
England 


he 


eference is not to Lorenzo 
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the Beira-Umtali Railway, construciea with 
English capital from the coast up to Rho- 
desia. The Boers were on the warpath in 
Rhodesia, and in April, 1900, we moved 5,000 
men and munitions of war thither by the 
said railway. This action Sir Thomas calls 
“an unfortunate precedent of taking advan- 
tage of the practical powerlessness of neigh- 
boring states to commit a violation of the 
law of nations.” He only writes thus be- 
cause he interprets the Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty of June 11, 1891, differently from the 
way in which English and Portuguese dip- 
lomats treated it at the time, in March, 
1900. That treaty, which defined the fron- 
tiers of Portuguese Mozambique and English 
Mashonaland or Rhodesia, admitted a “servi- 
tude” on the part of Portugal, in the sense 
that it gave England free rights of access 
to Rhodesia over roads or railways to be 
constructed across Portuguese territory. Sir 
Thomas argues that the right of way claimed 
by England was a mere right of transit for 
merchandise, and that it could not in any way 
be construed as diminishing the neutral obli- 
gation to a belligerent who was no party to 
the treaty. 

Whether or not this be so, there is no 
truth in Sir Thomas's innuendo to the effect 
that England on this occasion took advan- 
tage of the weakness of Portugal to violate 
the law of nations, and the official statement 
of the Portuguese Foreign Minister at the 
time is inconsistent with any such charge. 
I repeat it verbatim from the Times of April 
5, 1908, so that your readers may judge for 
themselves whether England took advantage 
of her strength to put pressure upon a weak- 
er nation. Here then is the Portuguese ac- 
count of the matter: 


Lisson, April 3.—In the Portuguese Cham- 
ber, to-day, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
declared that the transport of British troops 
by the Beira-Umtali Railway was demanded 
by Great Britain and consented to by Por- 
tugal because Great Britain was merely ex- 
ercising rights secured to her under exist- 
ing treaties. The present state of war did 
not abrogate these treaties, which had been 
concluded before the war. Portugal, in a 
spirit of loyalty, communicated this resolu- 
tion to the Transvaal Government. Portugal 
had loyally maintained her duties of neu- 
trality, and all interested parties had been 
informed of her course of action. The Min- 
ister added that before resuming his seat 
he must declare in the most emphatic man- 
ner that the relations maintained by the 
British Cabinet with Portugai could not be 
surpassed for cordiality and loyalty. He re- 
joiced that this was the case, and trusted 
that, with God's help, these relations would 
be maintained for ever. 

From the Times of April 5, 1900, we further 
learn that on April 4 the National Zeitung 
(the National Liberal organ in Germany) 
admits that the Portuguese Government has 
not given any special permission for the pas- 
sage of British troops, but has only public- 
ly ratified its recognition of the right of way 
long ago secured by treaty. At the same 
time, it is recognized that the matter is one 
which concerns Great Britain and Portugal 
alone, and no other Power. The Vossische 
Zeitung, it is true, took a less impartial view, 
but intelligent liberal opinion in Germany was 


at any rate not all against us. 
The Transvaal Government had been noti- 
filed by Portugal on March 8 “that in ac- 


cordance with the mutual explanations ex- 
changed in the treaty of 1891 with regard to 
the right of moving troops and material of 
through the Portuguese territory in 

Africa into English territory (viz.: 
and vice-versa, the British Gov- 


war 
South 
Kthodesia) 
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ernment has just made a formal demand for 
all troops and material of war to be sent 
through Beira to the English hinterland. 
The Portuguese Government cannot refuse 
this demand and must fulfil a convention de- 
convention which 

present state of 
This agreement can- 


pending on reciprocity, a 
was settled long 
war had been foreseen. 


not be regarded as a superfluous support of 


before the 


parties or as a viola- 
neutrality.” 


one of the belligerent 
tion of the duties imposed by 

The Transvaal Government, in its answer 
of the same day, “protested that the treaty 
of 1891 had not been made public, and that 
notice of it was received the Transvaal 
at the outbreak of the war. The ac- 
tion of Portugal would put her in the posi- 
tion of an enemy instead of a neutral ally, 
wherefore the Transvaal protested strongly 
against the measure” (from Amery's His- 
tory, iv, p. 367). 

I hope the above data are enough to prove 
that Portugal cheerfully and unconstrained 
admitted England's right to use the Beira 
Railway in the manner described. To pre- 
tend that it was a violation by England of 
her neutrality and to talk in connection there- 
with of “the mote and the beam,” to 
tend that it was an outrage on Portugal 
comparable to that which the Germans are 
guilty of against Belgium, is absurd, and I 
am sure that on reflection Mr. Smith must 
acknowledge it to be so. If there was any 
real violation of neutrality on that occasion 
it was committed by Portugal; but I should 
like to know how other international jurists 
interpret the Anglo-Portuguese instrument of 
June, 1891, before I adopt the view of Sir 
Thomas Barclay. Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 

Oxford, 


by 


pre- 


November 30 





MARTIN LUTHER AND THE ANGLICAN 
ARTICLES. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Str: In your issue of December 17 1 no- 
tice that Professor Smith says “it is not 
generally known, and would hardly be agree- 
able for the ‘Catholic’ party in the Episcona} 
Church to learn, that Luther had a finger in 
the Thirty-nine Articles.” He then refers 
to the Thirteen Articles which resulted from 
a conference between German ambassadors 
and English divines. It is doubtless not 
“agreeable” for the “Catholic” party to learn 
of this connection, but it is certainly ina 
curate to say that the fact “is not generally 
known.” I have before me as I write the 
well-known “History of the Articles of Re- 
ligion,” by Hardwick, and my edition is 
dated 1859. On pp. 60-66 the whole subject 
of the relation of the Anglican Articles to 
the Thirteen Articles is carefully stated. It 
is now nearly sixty years since Dr. Jenkyns, 
in looking for remains of Cranmer, discovered 
a manuscript containing the Articles agreed 
upon at the Conference by the German and 
the English uthorities in 1538. Hardwick 
goes on to point out that while, up to the 
discovery by Jenkyns, the compilers of the 
Anglican Articles of 1553 were thought to 
have drawn directly from the Confession of 
Augsburg, the discovery of the Thirteen Ar- 
ticles made it probable, if not certain, that 
such derivation took place entirely through 
the medium of the Anglo-German channel. 

W. H. Grirrita THomas., 


Toronto, Canada, December 19. 
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A FAR-FLUNG EMPIRE. 


The Oxford Survey of the British 
Edited by A. J. Herbertson and O. 
Howarth. 
Clarendon Press. 


d. BR. 
lds. net each. 


The Oxford Survey of the British Empire 


a great empire that is at the present moment 
engaged in a mighty struggle not only for 
integrity, but even, it may be, for existence. 
Each of the first five volumes is devoted to a 
definite geographical area—British 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia—and 
is therefore complete in itself, while a final 
volume is taken up with a general survey of 
imperial interests and with a general his 
torical summary. The work takes little ac- 
count of the historical background, and 
therefore must be supplemented by an earli- 
er, but no less valuable, publication, the 
“Oxford Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies,” edited by Sir Charles Lucas. 


Isles, 


The present survey deals with conditions 
as they are at the present time. In its pro- 
duction no less than eighty persons, with a 
number of lesser collaborators, have taken 
part, and it is profusely illustrated with ex- 
cellent photographic reproductions, some of 
which are of great beauty and all of value, 
and with many maps in color and in black and 
white. The colored maps are well executed, 
with the single exception of those of Aus- 
tralia, while the inserted black and white 
charts and diagrams are useful, though of 
varying quality. Accompanying the text are 
bibliographies, gazetteers, and statistical ta- 
bles in profusion, and each volume is well 
indexed. The editorial supervision has been 
efficient, and the style of the articles, the 
arrangement of the subject matter, spell- 
ings, and other aspects, so often at variance 
in a coéperative undertaking, have been kept 
well in hand. As far as observed, few errors 
of fact have crept in, though one capital 
blunder appears in volume four, where Brit- 
ish Honduras is stated to be situated “on 


as the latter is an Indian reserve on the east- 
ern coast of Nicaragua, from which England 
has withdrawn all rights of protectorate in 
favor of the Nicaraguan Government. The 
statement that “after the Restoration the 
plantations were no longer considered to be 
demesnes of the King, but were treated as 


land,” is likewise erroneous, inasmuch as the 
British colonies in America were never 
deemed parcels of the realm at any time in 
their history. 


As a whole, the volumes are well written 
and readable, and are to a noteworthy ex 
tent free from technical language and the 
nomenclature of the specialist. They are 
| available, therefore, for general reading 
| This is a matter for congratulation, inas 
| much as the work presents an impressive pic 
lture of the strength and resources of the 





Empire. | 


In six volumes. Oxford: At the | 


is a timely publication, in that it contains | 
a detailed description of the many parts of | 


what is termed the Mosquito Coast,” where- | 


part of the territories or dominions of Eng- | 


703 


| British Empire. Each volume deals with a 
| wide range of subjects, inevitably 
| in the fulness and range of their treatment, 
| is so made up as to furnish the 
with just the kind of 
he ought to have, but can- 
Here 
accounts of climate, 


varying 


and each 
| 


| traveller and tourist 
information that 
not obtain from the average guide-book 


ire careful and accurate 


| vegetation, fisheries, agriculture, minerals, 


trade and production, railways, shipping, 


ports, canals, roads, population, race and lan, 


guage, public administration, government, 
defence, town and rural life, religion and 
churches, and the like, dealt with for every 


part of the British Empire as far as they go. 
Not even the smallest fraction of territory 
under British authority is left out. Papua, 
Hongkong, Wei-hai-wei, and all the Pa 
cific and Atlantic islands receive a propor- 
tionate treatment. Noteworthy chapters are 
those of Sir Basil Worsfold on the problems 
of the South African Union, of Dr. Grenfell 
on Labrador, of J. D. Rogers on Newfound- 


| land, of Sir R. C. Temple on Western Influ 


ence in India, and the introductory 
by Sir G. H. Reid, on Australia, in which the 
former Premier asserts that “Australia to- 
day is as truly British as Britain itself.” All 
things considered, the least satisfactory chap- 
ters seem to be those that concern the Brit- 
ish West Indies. 

For the reader at large the chapter on im- 
perial defence in volume six, and the supple 
mental chapters on the same subject in vol- 
umes one and five, will have a leading inter- 
est at the present time. It is significant that 
all are anonymous and bear internal evidence 


survey 


of having been written by the same hand, 
manifestly by one able to speak with author- 
ity. The general chapter contains a declara- 
tion of policy so pertinent to present-day af- 
fairs that it deserves to be reproduced with- 
out abbreviation: 

funda- 
domi- 


Our friendships are based on the 
mental principle of our policy. The 
nating factor in the formation of our present 
friendships has been the growth of the Ger- 
man navy. Whatever the real intention may 
be that has dictated its great 
we cannot afford to view its further expan- 
|}sion with indifference. For should that pol- 
icy at any time develop aggressive 
icles against ourselves or against any of those 
'Powers with whom 
|bound to come to the assistance of the latter 
jor run the risk of a subsequent coalition aim- 
jed at our sea supremacy. The conclusion that 
is forced upon us is that our foreign policy is 
| bound to concern itself with the maintenance 


development, 





tenden- 


we are friends, we are 


lof military equilibrium in Europe, and may 
consequently involve us in a Continental war, 
in the result of which the dominions are 


greatly interested on account of the ultimate 


effect of such a war on their sea-borne trade 


This statement must, however, be qualified by 


saying that the situation that would be dan- 
gerous to ourselves cannot arise unless some 
Power or group of Powers on the Continent 
aspires to assume a dominating position. This 
view is, of course, not accepted by those 
holding certain political views in this country, 
and has frequently been criticised in the do- 
minions, and the ibsence of a solid and 
unanimous opinion in favor of sending armed 
assistance to our friends in certain circum- 





TTA 


stances would inevitably be found embarrass- 
‘ng by the Government of the day in a time 
of acute crisis. 

In this chapter, apparently written at the 
time of the crisis of 1912, we have an ample 
explanation of the recent policy of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey and the British Government. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


(“Die Wiskottens.”) By 
Translated by Louise T. 
Desmond FitzGerald. 


Sons of the Rhine. 
Rudolf Herzog. 
Lazell. New York: 
The Wiskottens are properly sons of the 

Wupper; in that soiled but efficient stream 

they find their profit and their joy. Sons of 

the Khine sounds better, and if, as many 
publishers appear to think, a title is merely 

a form of bait, this is doubtless a good and 

timely choice for an English version, With 

the startling red, white, and black cover, it 
seems to promise much shouting and at least 

a little fighting for the Fatherland. In fact, 

not all sons of the Rhine, or of the Wupper, 

have learned to live for that valued abstrac- 
tion, United Germany. This is a story of 
provincial and industrial and domestic Ger- 

The pride of the Wiskottens is in the 


many 

fumily character and the family business. 
Their loyalty extends itself to their ser- 
vants and the workers in their mills, and 


to an end. On page 3 of this nar- 
rative there is mention of military service 
is a thing to be avoided, and of the Kaiser 
connection with moustachios; and that is 
last we hear of either. The Wiskottens 
sufficient unto themselves. The father, 
economy, has built up a 
small weaving business. His six sons make 
a great industry of it. Gustav, the eldest, is 
their leader; his self-sacrifice has gained cap- 
ital by marriage, and his enterprise and dar- 
ing have applied it to a rapid development of 
the The other brothers differ 
greatly, but all have a strong clan feeling, 
and all except the youngest, Ewald, are de 
voted to the family fortunes. But even Ewald 
is to be turned to account; his attempt to be 
an artist fails until he turns his hand to 
pattern-making for the Wupper mills, when 
he becomes the source of new prosperity, and 
of the overthrow of the wicked competitor, 
who chances to be Gustav's father-in-law. 
Famltly loyalty and industrial conquest, 
not patriotism and military supremacy, are 
two of the idols kere set up for worship; 
the third Is domestic happiness. The whole 
treatment of this theme In connection with 
Gustav's marriage is amusingly German in 
its blending of sentimentalism and the main 
The poor fellow has had to marry 
He does not disguise 
and she Is foolish 


o comes 


th 
thre 
ure 
and 


by industry 


business 


chance, 
imily for her money. 
the fact that it Is a cross, 


enough to resent the situation even after she | 


has borne him children He ts naturally 


amorous, and has grown fond of her; yet 
she presently deserts him. He perceives 
that she must be brought to heel, and 
achieves it by silence. In the end, contrite 
and more than submissive, she returns to 


his arms. 








| 


The terms in which the united | worth. 
pair sum up the case show that Continental! “it’s going to be because I choose to give 
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fastnesses remain where the despised “mid- 
Victorian” doctrines still hold out. “The wo- 
man,” cries Emily, full of magnanimity, “the 
woman is responsible for everything that 
goes wrong in marriage. She has time and 
to spare, while the man works. It is her duty 
to be sweet and beautiful, and clever too. 
When men come home tired from their work 
they need cosseting.” Gustav does not see 
his way to contradicting this, but has his 
own generous ideal: “Now, at least, I know 
what I’m working for. So that your eyes 
may keep bright, your hands soft, for me. 
: To think that I am weaving a crown, 
a crown to lay on your loosened hair, sweet- 
heart, when night falls. That’s the only kind 
of poetry I understand.” 

Obsolete matter for the enlightened Anglo- 
American reader; but, fashions aside, there 
is much warmth and even humor in this pic- 
ture of German family life; in spite of an 
English version which too often fails in 
escaping the original idiom. 


Selina. By George Madden Martin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The author of “Emmy Lou” has tried here 
to draw a picture of the girl of the ’eigh- 
ties, with her dawning consciousness of that 
problem of personal integrity and indepen- 
dence which has since been so publicly and 
gloriously expounded. She is shown stand- 
ing, dazed but not quite helpless, at a part- 
ing of the ways. “As I read this girl and 
the conditions surrounding her, born late 
Victorian, she came into being when those 
sincere and fine tenets upon whica the Vic- 
torian age founded itself were become the 
letter. of the original vital idea, and the 
moment itself sentimental, trite, and prud- 
ish. Outcome and victim of an hour so 
flabby and platitudinous, this young girl of 
the Victorian '80’s, apparently not only re- 
pudiated her condition made up of absurd- 
ities, futilities, and inadequacies, but her 
maturity has lapsed over into the post-Vic- 
torian era as pioneers, she and her compan- 
ions of that day, who blazed the way for 
the army of women now following.” Selina 
does not succeed in solving the problem for 
herself. Her author, as she alliteratively con- 
fesses, has seen her at a moment “piteous 
rather than pertinent, helpless rather than 
heroic, and groping rather than grasping.” 
In describing her and her little friends, the 
writer has also indulged an intense, almost 
voluptuous, feeling for the charms of young 
girlhood which has been noticeable in her 
earlier work. She cannot mention a young 
female in her teens without labelling her a 
dear child, or a sweet thing, or a pretty 
creature. Selina is, with or without her 
beauty, a nice enough girl, and perfectly 
fitted for that flapper-worship which still de- 
termines the course of romantic fiction. We 
leave her, after various tentative and un- 
successful ventures towards self-realization, 
“finding herself a little bit”; and by that tok- 
en refusing to marry her nice young man be- 
cause she has not yet proved her economic 
“When I come to marry,” she cries, 


up independence”; the “post-Victorian” bat- 
tle-cry of the sex, sure enough—or is it only 
of a war-party? 


We Are French! By Perley Poore Sheehan 
and Robert H. Davis. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 50 cents net. 

It is always a hazardous undertaking for 
the Anglo-Saxon to attempt to write of the 
Latin from the Latin point of view, but if 
one wishes to know precisely the spirit which 
to-day animates the whole French nation, 
one will find it exquisitely indicated in this 
book; not “expressed” with painstaking An- 
glo-Saxon bluntness, but revealed by im- 
plication, inference, suggestion. The story 
is of a French Damon and Pythias—two old 
Zouaves, veterans of the French campaign 
of 1871 in Africa. Somewhere in the an- 
nals of French arms is the epic of the bugler, 
who, surrounded by hostile Arabs, was told 
to sound the “retreat” to save his life, but 
who sounded, instead, “Charge!” This is the 
deed attributed to old Anatole Picard, for 
which, forty years later, he is invited to come 
to Paris to receive his decoration, in the 
presence of the President of the Republic. 
The two old Zouaves decide to walk, and 
bring out their old Zouave uniforms with 
their atrociously baggy trousers and short 
braided jackets. It is then that the authors 
reveal their intimate knowledge of the 
French, in the words, “Ah, those uniforms! 
such red! such blue! such shining brass!” 
A sentiment that, lingering until to-day, has 
cost tens of thousands of lives, because the 
red and the blue make their wearers good 
long-range targets. The old Zouaves begin 
to near their goal: “The villages through 
which they passed began to look like detach- 
ed fragments of Paris itself. The 
same sort of change was apparent in the 
people. . . The villagers stared at them 
with more curiosity than kindness. Work- 
men and young idlers were apt to smile 
cynically as they passed. Even the gen- 
darmes appeared cold.” After the early pic- 
ture of the village life they had left, with 
all its simple, hearty comradeship, nothing 
could better express the difference between 
Paris and the rest of France. 


Betty's Virginia Christmas. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

All the ingredients of the standard South- 
ern love-story are here employed, skilfully 
enough for the purpose: the Colonel, sir! 
the old estate with its mortgages, the 
Northern interloper, the fair and silly South- 
ern maiden, the faithful family nigger, the 
fox-hunt, the dance, the julep, the punch- 
bowl, the rescue, the quarrel, the general 
mush of comfortable sentiment at the end. 
Betty is married to her gallant Yankee 
lieutenant, and has “the most beautiful baby 
ever seen.” Even after that, we linger to 
see Betty's baby christened out of the Colo 
nel’s eggnog bowl, and presented with the 
Colonel's sword, with a speech by the donor. 
The final scene, which takes place very 





shortly after the incident of the eggnog 
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bowl and the sword, shows the Colonel 
making a good try at Colonel Newcome’s 
record for death-bed pathos: 

The Colonel's eyes suddenly brightened, and 
he raised his thin figure in the chair, and his 
eyes saw into another world. 

“Hear the music,” he said. “The band plays 
very well to-day; it is playing a fine march 
for the dress parade. Give me my sword.” 

Uncle Cesar reached up and took the sword 
from where it hung over the mantel, and put 
it gently in the Colonel's wasted hand. With 
his feeble strength the old man drew it half 
out of its scabbard, and looked at it. 

“It is bright,” he said. “There has never 
been a stain upon it. Here comes the com- 
manding officer. Turn out the guard.” 

Uncle Cesar, who knew what was at hand, 
answered reverently: 

“Yes, old Marse. The guard is turnin’ out.” 

Then, raising the sword to the salute, the 
gallant old Colonel heard the last order to fall 
in, and met, face to face, humbly, but without 
fear and in perfect peace, the Great Comman- 
der. 


Excellent matter for the movies! 


SOCRATES AND PLATO. 


Greek Philosophy: Part I, Thales to Plato. 
By John Burnet. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 


For this volume of Sir Henry Jones’s 
Schools of Philosophy no scholar in Great 
Britain was, trom one point of view, better 
prepared than Professor Burnet, both by his 
extraordinary knowledge of Greek in gener- 
eral and by his special studies in editing 
the text of Plato and in writing his history 
of “Barly Greek Philosophy.” And he has 
excellent qualifications as a writer. He is 
always clear and precise and vigorous, 
though it must be admitted also that his 
style lacks something of grace and fails to 
rise in eloquence to the greater heights of 
his theme. This defect is due, no doubt, to 
the same bluntness of imagination, or lack 
of intellectual refinement, which led him to 
transliterate the personal appellations direct- 
ly from the Greek, giving us such needless 
crudities as Sokrates (why not Sdkratés?) 
and Sokratic. If consistency is so great a 
virtue in his eyes as to warrant contempt 
for common usage, why, one asks, does he 
write Cyrus for Kyros or Kuros, or the 
Persian form of the word, whatever that 
may be, and Zeno and Plato for Zenon and 
Platon? There is even a certain absurdity 
in his system when on the same page he 
gives “Thextetus” as the name of the dia- 
logue, yet transliterates the protagonist of 
the dialogue as Theaitetos. But, if not ele- 
gant, the book is one to read and digest, 
to learn much from, and in part to dis- 
agree with sharply. No one interested in 
philosophy can afford to pass it by. 

Professor Burnet’s treatment of the earlier 
schools we must leave unnoticed, though 
there is scarcely a page in these chapters 
which does not show the working of a mind 
keenly original and enormously erudite. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the section on Pyth- 
agoras and the Pythagoreans, and, indeed, 
one of Professor Burnet’s pet theses is the 
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deep and continuous influence of the Italian 
school on Socrates and all the later modes 
of Greek thought. It is a thesis in which 
most students will be ready to follow him 
far, though, perhaps, not quite so far as he 
would like to lead them. The most impor- 
tant, or at least the most debatable, aspect 
of the Pythagorean influence is in the doc- 
trine of ideas. These he connects skilfully, 
and no doubt correctly, with the actual 
geometric forms produced by the arrange- 
ment of points to represent the square num- 
bers (4, 9, 16, ete.) and the oblong numbers 
(6, 12, 20, ete.). In this way the connection 
between form (eidos) and number is present- 
ed in a simple and visible manner, and a per- 
fectly clear meaning is given to Plato’s ex- 
clusion of any one not a geometrician from 
his Academy. The questionable phase of the 
theory is seen in Professor Burnet’s insist- 
ence on translating eidos always as “form,” 
instead of rendering it by “idea” as is cus- 
tomary when dealing with the more ad- 
vanced philosophy of the Platonic school. 
He sins a little by over-simplicity, where 
others, perhaps, have erred in the contrary 
direction. Professor Burnet’s Pythagorean- 
ism gives an easy explanation of Plato’s con- 
tinued interest in numbers—his mania, some 
would say, thinking of certain hard pas- 
sages in the “Republic” and “Timzus’—but 
it leaves out of the Platonic “ideas” too much 
of that overgrowth of the imagination and 
that poetic visualization which have made 
them for two thousand years one of the 
great sources of inspiration, for good and for 
evil. To discover only a bare intellectualism 
or conceptualism in the visionary flights of 
the “Phedrus” is to miss one-half of Platon- 
ism. “The ‘supercelestial region’ [of that 
dialogue],” he maintains, “is clearly iden- 
tified with that of pure thought, and the 
forms the mind beholds in it—Righteousness 
itself, Soberness itself, Knowledge itself—do 
not lend themselves in any way to crude 
pictorial fancies.” To use the word “crude” 
is really to beg the question; but to suppose 
that the “Phedrus” does nvt exhibit in 
Plato’s mind something that outruns a pure 
rationalism, to fail to see in it a mysticism 
of vision which the negations of dialectic 
cannot reach, is to make of Platonism some- 
thing very different from what innumerable 
schelars have confidently believed it to be— 
and from what the listeners in the Academy 
themselves heard. 





And the same sort of reservation must be| 
applied to Professor 
the later dialogues and to his account + 


Burnet’s analysis of 


Plato’s matured system of teaching in the) 
Academy. The description of that school as| 
the first great university of Europe, the in-| 
sistence on the scientific research in which 
the students were engaged, the emphasis on 
the practical] side of the political discipline 
which legislators and rulers from 
Plato’s classrooms over the Greek world— 
all this is an excellent corrective to the too 
common notion of the Academy as a congre- 
gation of visionary and talkative dreamers. 
Professor Burnet might have enriched his 
description by quoting from Cicero’s marvel- 
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lous description of the Old Academics in the 
fifth book of the “De Finibus”: 


From their writings and teachings can be 
learned the whole of liberal culture, of his- 


tory, and of style; moreover, they include 
such a variety of sciences (artium) that 
without the equipment that they give no 


one can be adequately prepared to embark 
They have 
statesmen 


on any of the higher careers 
produced orators, generals, and 
To come to the less distinguished professions, 
this factory of experts in all the sciences has 
turned out mathematicians, musicians, and 
physicians 

Professor Burnet has done well to lay 
weight upon the character of this omnium 
artificum officina as a great school of scien 
tific research and of practical sociology; but 
he does not do well to slur over the chief 
aim of the school in its work of producing 
“liberal culture” (doctrina liberalis) and in 
its profound religious inspiration. He closes 
his discussion of the Academy, and his book, 
with the statement that by solving the prob- 
lem of the irregular motion of the planets 
Plato “laid the ghost of the two-world theory 
which had haunted Greek philosophy since 
the time of Parmenides.” Such a statement 
is worse than misleading in its inadequacy. 
In one sense Plato did indeed transcend the 
dualism that runs through so much of earlier 
Hellenic thinking; but he did this only by 
introducing, and fixing as part of the world’s 
spiritual heritage, a profounder kind of dual- 
ism. Professor Burnet has read through his 
Plato many times. He should not have for 
gotten the “two-world” feeling that per- 
meates the later dialogues, written when the 
author had passed quite beyond what Pro- 
fessor Burnet holds to have been the more 
mystical philosophy of Socrates. “We must 
suppose,” says the Athenian in the “Laws,” 
“that there are at least two souls [in the 
moving universe], one the author of good, 
the other able to accomplish the contrary of 
good.” That “two-world theory” was not 
disposed of by mathematical demonstra- 
tions; and to ignore it is to miss the heart 
of Platonism from its inception to its close. 

As already intimated, Professor Burnet 
reaches this view of Plato as a scientific ra 
tionalist by means of an original, not to 
say startling, view of the relation of Plato 
to his master. According to this theory, all 
the dialogues up to and largely inclusive of 
the “Republic” are purely dramatic and con- 
tain nothing of Plato’s own contribution to 
philosophy. Plato, in fact, had no thoughts 
of his own during this period of his life, but 
was content to sink himself entirely in his 
teacher. The doctrine of ideas, as presented 
in these dialogues, is not Platonic, but was 
taken over by Socrates from the Pytha- 
goreans and made his own by substituting 
the theory of participation for that of tmi- 
tation: 

The Pythagorean doctri of imitation left 
the sensible and intelligible as two separate 
worlds; the doctrine of participation makes 
the sensible identical with the intelligible, ex- 
cept that in sensible things the forms ap- 
pear to us as a manifold instead of in their 
unity, and that they are imperfectly 
embodied in the particulars 


only 
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Socrates thus occupied, so far as “ideas” 
are concerned, a middle ground between the 
dualism (chérismos) of Pythagoras and the 
scientific of Plato. And not only 


is the doctrine of ideas in its most essential 


monism 








| moonshine; 





‘The Nation 
though probably somewhat exaggerated. Pro 
fessor Burnet is not the first scholar with a 
theory to push it too far—even outside of 
Germany. 

Again, that there was a deeply religious, 
even a mystical, element in the character of 
Socrates seems to us demonstrable, and to set 
this forth as Professor Burnet has done is 
to perform a good service, in view of the in- 
adequate conception of Socrates made widely 
current by the “Griechische Denker” of Theo- 
dor Gomperz. According to that brilliant 
and much-quoted history, we are to reject all 
the religious and exhortatory traits of the 
Platonic Socrates for a mere questioner and 
promoter of the Aufklirung. The teacher of 
Plato was no Mahnredner or Tugendpredig- 
the story in the “Apology” of his self- 
god is pure 
task, to set 


er: 
dedication to the service of the 
he had one simple 
unity of knowledge and virtue, 
ind to that end there was no need of ex- 
hortation or animating appeal, no room even 
positive ethical teaching, etc., etc. 


forth the 


for any 


| Now the Socrates of Gomperz is simply im- 


stage due to Socrates, but the mysticism, 
the religious feeling (or “religiosity,” Pro- 
fessor Burnet might perhaps say), the poeti- 
cal enthusiasm, are also non-Platonic, hav- 
ing come full-fledged to Socrates from the 
Orphie and Pythagorean cults, though held 
in check by his peculiar sense of “irony.” 
It is important to present this view in Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s own words 
| umn I l at th mystical 
th " [“ideas’’] is | 
t te ‘lato We know 
i f il him uch as his “voice” 
! trance vhich prove him to have 
t! mysti temperament, and we 
i t which explain the man-| 
hich } ive the mystic love 
| i i visionary « “enthusiast,” 
that word, but he was|/ 
omn } wi His critics called 
" ly, } a word (e y) Which is 
pplied to foxes The Scot's word 
(not always a term of praise) comes 
irest in meaning to the Greek To} 
very large extent, we gather, “the accus 
ed irony” of Sokrate was nothing more 
less than what we call a sense of humor 
ich enabled him to see things in their 


per proportions 


That, according to Professor Burnet, is 
the true Socrates as he was in his later years 
nd as Plato knew him Of Xenophon’s 
Viemorabilia” our author takes slight ac- 
unt, waving them aside as of no historic 
hue But there was also an earlier and 
different Socrates, of whom we have scat 
red glimpses in Plato and a full-length por 
trait (earieatured, of course) in Aris 


It has been one of the problems 
scholarship to the picture 
in “The Clouds,” as fantastic 
tigator of nature and leader of a band 


tophanes 


reconcile of 


ol 


ocrate a 


of pallid students, with the philosopher of 
ihe streets, who brought philosophy down 
from the sky to this earth. Professor Burnet 
olves the difficulty by frankly accepting 
both portraits, and attempting to establish 


i break between the younger student carried 


iway by the selentifie theorizing of the day 


| 
| 
| 


a creature manufactured in a Teu- 
tonic phrontistérion, and not the living man 
of Athens from whom the deepest inspiration 
of philosophy has flowed even to this day. 
Gomperz himself offers a corrective to his 
portrait by quoting as the motto for his vol- 
ume the words from Clemens Alexandrinus: 
“Wherefore also Cleanthes in his second book 
concerning Pleasure says that Socrates al- 
ways taught that the just man is the happy 
man, and cursed the first man who distin- 


possible 


| guished between the just and the profitable 


as who had done an impious thing.” 
There is decidedly something of the Mahn- 
redner and Tugendprediger in the words un- 
derscored, though we need not, for all that, 
picture Socrates quite as a Lutheran parson. 


one 


| If Clemens is right, and Plato was not a mere 
mystificator, and there is any propriety in | 


ealling all the later stream of Greek thought 


| Socratic, and if common-sense has any place 
|'in the study of philosophy, then Gomperz is 


| very 


ind the mature philosopher whose interests | 


were wholly ethical and religious. 


Now, any theory of so complete a scholar | 


wrong. We may be certain that beneath 
the irony of Socrates, deeper than his ques- 


tioning of popular phrases and his search | 


for precision of definition, lay a power of 
positive ethical teaching and an emo- 
tional appeal, in the master’s own way and 
at his own time, which smote the heart even 
of such a worldling as Alcibiades to the 
quick, and*shall never cease to vibrate in the 


| hearts of living men. 


as Professor Burnet is worthy of considera 
tion, and his thesis in regard to Socrates 
and Plato has the unquestionable value of | 


offering a correction to certain current views 
But in some points, and those of very grave 
importance, it Is, In the opinion of the pres 


ent reviewer, demonstrably false and even 
pernicious 

That there was some sort of cleft in the 
life of Socrates, 


physical causes of phenomena preceding his | that 


ethical period, Is a well-attested fact; but It 
may be questioned whether Professor Bur- 
net's treatment of this division does not raise 
it into the region of conjecture. In the main, 


we think the conjecture Is sound and useful,| short of nonsense. 


This is, perhaps, not exactly the tone of 


Professor Burnet’s treatment of Socrates, 


| but his emphasis of the religious and even 


| is 


| 


a period of interest tn the | Socratic and 


side of Socrates's character 
right direction—even if car- 
ried by him too far. But why must he rob 
Peter to pay Paul? To maintain that the 
thought of the earlier dialogues is purely 
in no sense Platonic, to hold 
Plato was a mere dramatist when he 
wrote the “Republic,” with no philosophy of 
his own to develop and expound, is to go to 
the other extreme. Such a view seems, to 
the present reviewer at least, to be little 


the mystical 


in the 





| the “Gorgias,” and the “Republic.” 
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Professor Burnet bases his revolutionary 
theory mainly on the intricate question of 
“ideas,” taking refuge in a metaphysical 
jungle from which it would be difficult to 
dislodge him. It is easy to maintain that 
between the earlier dialogues, including the 
“Republic,” and the later dialogues there is 
a fairly sharp break in the use of the word 
“idea,” and to conjecture, therefore (it can 
be only conjecture), that the one use is 
Socratic and the other Platonic. But the 
difficulty of dealing with such an argument 
lies in its obscurity; notwithstanding all 
that has been written on “ideas” amd may 
yet be written, we are not likely to have 
any clear conception of what they meant 
exactly to Pythagoras or Socrates or Plato. 
It is safer, therefore, to waive that argu- 
ment altogether and to approach the distri- 
bution of the Platonic philosophy from an- 
other angle. If we can find one question of 
supreme importance the treatment of which 
in the principal dialogues of the earlier 
period shows a perfectly clear progress from 
the simple point of view known certainly to 
be that of Socrates to a point of view not 
essentially different but more profoundly 
developed, we shall be pretty safe in con- 
cluding that these dialogues are not merely 
dramatic expositions of Socratic teaching, 
but indicate chronologically the growth of 
Plato’s own philosophy. Professor Burnet 
argues from the supposition (extremely un- 
certain in itself) that a certain doctrine of 
ideas appears in the very first dialogues and 
remains the same through the whole early 
group, and then undergoes a sudden change; 
his inference loses its force if another philo- 
sophical thesis, simpler and clearer in itself, 
shows a complete development within the 
early group. 

Now, just such a thesis we find in the re- 
lation of justice to pleasure (hédoné) and 
to happiness (eudaimonia), as expounded in 
the three great dialogues, the “Protagoras,” 
The mat- 
ter is too large to be adequately treated in a 
review, but the essential steps in the pro- 
gress may be indicated thus: In the “Prota- 
goras” the argument runs that pleasure is a 
good and pain an evil. If, therefore, men 
are to be persuaded to follow justice or vir- 
tue, they must be taught that such a life in 
its sum imparts more pleasure than the con- 
trary life. The conclusion may be given in 
the excellent language of Berkeley’s attempt 
to undermine the vicious conclusions of 
hedonism (“Alciphron,” II, xviii, abridged) : 

But Socrates, who was no country parson, 
suspected your men of pleasure were such 
through ignorance of the art of reckoning. 
It was his opinion (Plato in Protag.) that 
rakes cannot reckon. And that for want of 
this skill they make wrong judgments about 
pleasure, on the right choice of which their 
happiness depends. To make a right com- 
putation, should you not consider all the 
faculties and all the kinds of pleasure, tak- 
ing into your account the future as well as 
the present, and rating them all according to 
their true value? And all these points duly 
considered, will not Socrates seem to have 
had reason on his side, when he thought 
ignorance made rakes, and particularly their 
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being ignorant of what he calls the science of 
more and less, greater and smaller, equality 
and comparison, that is to say of the art of 
computing? 


That, if we know anything of the matter, 
is the pure Socratic logic, admirably sum- 
med up from the “Protagoras” by a master 
mind. But Plato soon found that the iden- 
tification of happiness with the larger sum 
of pleasures offered an exceedingly slippery 
foundation for morality. In the “Gorgias,” 
therefore, he attacks the question of plea- 
sure, and in the insolent words of Callicles 
earries the philosophy of hedonism to its 
logical extreme. In reply Socrates proves 
that pleasure is not identical with the good 
which all men pursue, and cannot in itself be 





made the support of justice. Not even the 
great King of Persia, to whom every source 
of pleasure is open, is necessarily happy, for | 
we do not know how he stands in the mat-| 
ter of education and justice. Here, and else- 
where in the “Gorgias,” the great conclusion 
is adumbrated: pleasure and happiness are 
not distinguished quantitatively, but qualita- 
tively, and the just life is to be preferred for 
reasons apart from any computations of plea- 
sure and pain. We find Plato groping, as yet 
darkly, for this certainty of self-knowledge} 
by which he was to make the Socratic philos- 
ophy the religion of the world. In one sense 
he is discovering a truth that is the contrary 
of the Socratic hedonism of the “Prota- 
goras”; in another sense he was merely ren- 
dering explicit what was implicit in that 
hedonism, or, rather, correcting Socrates’s 
imperfect logic by Socrates’s perfect intui- 
tion; for the final fact for which Socrates 
stood was not a theory of pleasure and/| 
knowledge and virtue, not a rationalizing! 
hedonism, but the simple affirmation of ig-| 
norance of everything save of this one truth: 
that justice is preferable to injustice, that it| 
is better, if needs be, to suffer injustice than | 
to do injustice, and that somehow he had | 
never met a man who could argue against | 
this intuition without in the end making 
himself ridiculous. 

This correction of Socrates’s logic by a re-| 
examination of his hypotheses in the light of | 
his own intuition, adumbrated in _ the 
“Gorgias,” is, in the “Republic,” wrought out 
in all the splendor of reason and imagina- 
tion. The psychological dualism upon which 
rests the distinction between pleasure and 
happiness is elaborated and illustrated (not- 
ably in the tale of the man passing the 
barathron) in such a way as to leave little 
room for further development, and justice, 
now defined as a condition of the soul known 
to the man himself by his happiness, is res- 
cued from the ambiguities of a calculating 
hedonism. 

If this analysis of the three greatest of the 
early dialogues is correct, the whole theory 
of Professor Burnet, based on the doctrine 
of ideas, falls to the ground. 
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It may seem that much space has been 
taken to refute a book which the reviewer 
confesses to have found in many respects 
admirable. As a matter of fact, Professor 
Burnet’s pages are scattered with keen 
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Lhe Nation ar 
apergus, and his scholarship is everywhere| from prejudice, a little too civil, urbane, 
in evidence, but the main thesis of his work | and catholic, and a little too remorselessly 
is at least of a sort that challenges disagree | intellectual. His style, furthermore, is 


ment. somewhat too elaborately considered. 
Though it is invariably clear and bright, it 

is slightly deficient in charm; it is brilliant 

A CRITIC ON HIS ART. but devoid of glamour. One is tempted to 
Criticism. By W. C. Brownell. New York: | quote to him his own comment upon Rodin 


“In fine, the most one can say, I think, about 
the inadequacy of Rodin's technical ‘finish’ 
is that his devotion to expression 

perhaps blinds him to an occasional oppor 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents net. 


When Mr. Brownell sent forth this little 
volume on the art of which he has been for 
nearly thirty-five years an accomplished 
practitioner, one can fancy that he repeated | 
sotto voce the somewhat melancholy words | 
of the “faultless painter” to his Lucrezia: | ly sensuous and irresponsible agreeableness 
“You don’t understand nor care to under-| ure delight 
stand about my art, but you can hear at} 
least when people speak.” Every one, of| Brownell might reply that in 
course, who knows anything of these mat- 
ters knows that Mr. Brownell’s “French | the “irresponsible exercise of the nervous 
Traits,” his “French Art,” his “Victorian | System.” As he 
Prose Masters,” and his “American Prose | #dmirable essay on 
Masters” are works of rare distinction in| ##rds, despite a deficient interest In paint 
the field of American criticism—-works in| ims and the plastic arts, 
which singularly acute and unintermittent | ics: “What criticism lacks, and what wil 
thinking is expressed with almost flawless | #!ways be a limitation to its interest and 
precision. To that select audience which 
writing of this nature and quality makes 
for itself, it need only be said that the trea- 
tise before us is related to the preceding 
critical essays as Poe’s “Philosophy of Com- 
position” is related to his verse and his| with very notable technique. One wishes 
stories, or as Arnold’s “Study of Poetry” is for this discourse a wider influence than it 
related to the second series of “Essays in| is likely, one apprehends, to exert; for it is 
Criticism.” As for that amiable Lucrezia,| full of valuable distinctions, wise counsel, 
the general American public, however, it| and technical hints of which American crit 
may be surmised that she is not “up” to | icism generally stands in crying need. One 
Mr. Brownell’s impeccable art from her oth- | wishes particularly that this book may put 
erwise inexplicable failure to exact of him/| readers and writers upon a reéxamination 
a higher degree of productivity. lof Mr. Brownell’s other works, which illu: 
trate and justify it. 





tunity of decorating sufficiency of expres- 
sion, of statement, with that touch of pure 


which adds nothing—save p 
to its force or significance.” To whic Mr 
rejectin im 


pressionism he has deliberately eschewed 


elsew here puts it in hi 


Arnold, whom he r 


as the first of crit 


its power, is the element of beauty, which 
it of necessity largely foregoes in its con 
eentration upon truth 


Mr. Brownell’s criticism pursues truth 


with fine concentration upon its object—and 





It should be pointed out that a critic of | 
his standards will hardly enter upon his | 
task before the age of forty. He must out-| 
live so much emotional ferment and acquire | 
so much intellectual culture before he can | 
attain the high rational disinterestedness, | 
poise, and serenity proper to criticism.| University Studies in History, Economics 
Though technical expertness is not to be de-| and Public Columbia University 
manded of him, he must be prepared to deal| Press; Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 
with multifarious “moral data,” to “disen-| The problem of the real attitude of the 
gage the qualities which inform the tech-| first nominally Christian emperor towards 
nique,” and to value them. His function | religion in general and towards the Chris- 
presupposes a “large and luminous view of/|tian religion in particular is one of peren- 
life and the world,” to which an adequate | nial interest to students of history. Whether 
acquaintance with history, wsthetics, and|they are concerned primarily with the his- 
philosophy is essentially contributory. His | tory of the church or with that of the em- 
criterion is not the epicurean delight of the! pire as a whole, they find in a solution of 
impressionist nor the rigid formularies of|this problem the key to many of the most 
the academic dogmatist, but principles test-| perplexing problems of that age of transi- 
ed and approved by taste, time, and reason | tion. 
or sense, which last is to be incessantly en- It is, therefore, a very distinct service 
gaged in checking and scrutinizing the! which Dr. Coleman has rendered in this new 
chameleon sensibility. His method, finally,| study of a subject already treated from al 
is by a close persistent analysis to establish | most every conceivable point of view. His 
a preconception of personality redefined in| purpose is not to offer new material or 
an ultimate synthesis. And the highest ser-| even to propose novel interpretations of fa- 
vice of criticism “is to secure that the true| miliar texts, but to summarize and to com- 
and the beautiful, and not the ugly and| ment independently upon the views already 
false, may in wider and wider circles of ap-| brought out in the discussions of a genera 
preciation be esteemed to be the good.” tion past. 

To move the widest circles, Mr. Brownell His plan has a certain suggestion of nov- 
is a little too impersonal, a little too free'elty and certainly tends towards clearness 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN EMPEROR 
Constantine the Great and Christianity. By 
Columbia 


Christopher jush Coleman. 


Law. 
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of presentation. He divides his treatment 
under three heads: the Constantine of his- 
tory, the Constantine of legend, and the Con- 
stantine of fiction. Of these divisions the 
first is the largest and the most important. 


It includes a fair statement of the problem, 
followed by an examination of the em- 
peror’s reported legislation, his coins, in- 


scriptions, and alleged writings. Then we 
have an examination of the evidence as to 


his patronage of Christianity, his gradual 
change of emphasis from the pagan to the 
Christian side, and his final acknowledg- 


ment of Christianity as his own personal re- 
by the act of baptism. The second 
section comprises a survey of the most fa- 
miliar of Constantine, both Chris- 
tian and pagan, with a view to drawing from 
them whatever of historical suggestion they 
contain. The third part is devoted al- 
entirely to a study of the famous 
“Donation,” with a history of its reception 
through the centuries and a brief summary 
of the arguments against its genuineness. 
Three appendices give respectively the text 
of the account of Constantine’s conversion 
in the Vita Sylvestri, that of the donatio, 
and that of the first modern criticism of 
the “Donation” by Nicholas of Cusa. 

Dr. Coleman writes as an historian, with- 


ligion 


legends 


may 
most 


out prejudices and with a laudable desire 
to present all sides of a very complicated 
situation; but he does not succeed, after all, 
in disentangling the skein. He has read 
his material, but he cannot get away from 
it into the perspective needed to command 
it. He does not wholly escape from the con- 
ventional scheme which would make of Con- 
stantine either a pagan or a Christian, or 
an impostor. indeed, that 
he has tried to do this, but he has not work- 
ed himself out into a clearness of view that 
will greatly help the reader. For example, 
we have frequent references to the 
syncretism of the time we find 
no adequate study of Constantine’s relation 
other than Christianity by 
the inconsistencies ‘in his 
attitude might be at least partially explained. 
interesting to know to what 
like many Ro 
indulged in the luxury of having sev 


else He shows, 


though 
prevailing 
to religions 
which apparent 
it would be 


extent Constantine, another 


man 


The Index of the Nation, July to Decem- 
ber, will be printed with the issue of Jan- 
vary 7. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company announces the 
forthcoming publication of “The Rocky Moun- 
tain Wonderland,” by Enos A. Mills. 


The Macmillan Company will publish next 
month a volume of hitherto unpublished 
poems by Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, with an introduction by 
Frederick C. Kenyon. The same company 
announces the forthcoming publication of 
“Mrs. Martin's Man,” by St. John G. Ervine. 


The publication is announced of the com- 
plete report of the proceedings of the First 
National Conference on Universities and Pub- 
lic Service. Copies, which may be obtained 
of Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Box 380, Madison, 
Wis. (price $1), will be sent free to trustees 
and other university officials, public officials, 
editors, and librarians. 


The Harvard University Press announces 
the following books for publication this win- 
ter: In literature—“Essays on Chaucer,” by 
George Lyman Kittredge; “The History of 
Allegory in Spain,” by Chandler Rathfon 
Post; “Poems of Giacomo da Lentino,” edited 
by E. F. Langley; “The Supernatural in 
Tragedy,” by Charles Edward Whitmore. 
Government and economics—“Some Aspects 
of the Tariff Problem,” by Frank William 
Taussig; “The Trust Problem,” by E. Dana 
Durand; “The Enforcement of Decrees in 
Equity” (Vol. I of the Harvard Studies in 
Jurisprudence), by Charles Andrews Huston; 
“A Bibliography of Municipal Government,” 


by William Bennett Munro; “The Anthracite 
Coal Combination in the United States,” by 
Eliot Jones; “English Field Systems,” by H. 
L. Gray: “The Evolution of the English Corn 
Market, from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 


Century,” by N. 8. B. Gras; “An Approach to 
- ao 
Business Problems,” by Arch Wilkinson Shaw. 


History—“Wraxall’s New York Indian Rec- 
ords, 1678-1751," by Charles Howard MclIl- 
wain 


Prof. Svante Arrhenius, of Stockholm, an- 
nounces, in view of the European situation, 
the postponement of distribution of the Nobel 





eral religions at the same time in order, as 
than hints in the 
himself solid” with every form of 


he more 


‘ j 
Hiitae 


divinity there was going in the wide empire 
ought to rule 
or is there, with all the abundant refer 
nee to source any careful study or com 
parison of them It is not enough to say 
that Zonim vho, by the way, twice ap 
ears as “Sozimus”—was a “pagan histor 


W ith 
know, ff 
determined 


lan” who write 


tell 
towards 


our author can 
his attituds 


so far as Is 


We ought to 
what 

Christian and, possible, 
ought to be furnished with some sympa- 
tanding of that attitude. 
the other hand, without some similar appre- 
to cite the statements of 
Fusebius as having any value that can be 


called convincing. 


thetic under 


So, on 


ciation t* ia idle 


“characteristic spleen.” | 


jawards will 





| prizes 


Edict of Milan, | 


by the scientific and literary institu- 
tions of Sweden until 1915. Heretofore the 
formal presentation of the prizes in medicine, 
physics, and literature has been 
December 10, the anniversary of 

The mere anouncement of the 
still be made on that date, the 
actual presentation to take place hereafter 
in June of the following year 


chemistry, 
held on 
Nobel's death 


books about the war must be 
briefest indications of their 
temper and worth Edmund von Mach’'s 
“What Germany Wants” (Little, Brown; $1 
net) describes Germany as essentially pacific, 
impelled by of population to 
seek new territory and new markets. “She 
had to find ever new markets in the world 
or starve.” In the quest England seemed to 
thwart her; hence a sort of inevitable con- 
flict. As a statement of the perverted polit- 


Numerous 
dispatched with 


but pressure 


has a certain value. On the side of cold 
fact, though Germany may have felt hemmed 
in, she was not. No nation with a rapidly 
advancing commerce who imports annually 
some fifty thousand laborers to gather her 
crops is really suffering from overpopulation, 
or even figuratively in danger cf starvation. 
Dr. von Mach’s book will with impartial 
readers increase the sense that Germany's 
wants were inordinate. The geweral dignity 
and moderation of Dr. von Mach's plea are 
as remarkable as its logical thinness. 


“The German Enigma,” by Georges Bour- 


made by a highly trained Parisian journalist 
in Germany last year. He interviewed, among 
others, Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Prince Lichnowsky, Theo- 
dor Wolff of the Tageblatt, Sudermann, and 
Maximilian Harden. The results of these con- 
versations are more personally interesting 
than politically instructive. M. Bourdon found 
abundant verbal friendship for France, and 
a universal conviction that Germany must 
increase her armaments. Adolf Kerr, of 
Pan, indulged in wholly candid expressions 
which have become prophetic: “There is a 
warlike foundation in the temperament of 
the race, a superfluity of animal force that 
requires to vent itself.” What is most sig- 
nificant is that several of the publicists con- 
sulted volunteered the information that there 
was no international opinion among the Ger- 
man people, and that war, if it came, would 
be the decision of a small administrative mi- 
nority. M. Bourdon’s suggestion that a neu- 
tralized Alsace-Lorraine would liberate France 
to avert an impending clash between Germany 
and Russia has a pathetically belated sound. 
While the personal interest of a book which 
reports the sayings of prominent German 
leaders is considerable, no common tendency 
is discernible except that everybody felt be- 
fore the war that Germany should be tre- 
mendously armed and that she would keep 
peace only on the condition that her whole 
ease be conceded. The state of mind can 
hardly be described as enigmatic, and M. 
Bourdon should not have been puzzled. 





John C. Powys’s pamphlet, “The War and 
Culture” (G. Arnold Shaw) is a reply to 
Professor Miinsterberg’s book. Mr. Powys 
goes straight to the contrasting political 
ideals that underlie the war, setting them 
forth with clearness and eloquence. An 
extract will give a notion of the reasoning 
and style of a tract which is more weighty 
than many of the more pretentious treatises: 

The idea of Germany is to force upon the 
world, by means of an omnipotent and irre- 
sistible state-machine, a certain hard, scien- 
tific, unimaginative, and efficient culture. 

The idea of the Allies is to protect the 
individual against the state, the little nations 
against the empires, and the drama, color, 
passion, beauty, and tradition of the various 
races of the earth against a monotonous and 
murderous uniformity. 


Mr. Powys is both ingenious and just in 
bringing apparently autocratic Russia within 
his general scheme. Cloudesley Brereton’s 
little book, “Who Is Responsible?” (Putnam; 
50 cents net) ts both an historical analysis 
and a forecast. The author traces clearly 
the hardening of German sympathy into 
unbridled national egotism under Prussian 
miseducation, and believes that Germany 
must be beaten for her own sake. The argu- 





ical psychology of the Vaterland, the book 





ment is conducted with vigor. Mr. Brere- 


don (Dutton) is the report of an enquéte - 
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reserves of vitality.” It is out of such health, 
says Mr. Schauffler, that masterpieces in art 
have proceeded—directly from the artist, but 
indirectly also from those “masters by proxy” 
who have given him of their surplus vitality 
in the form of sympathy and inspiration. 
And there is an even more practical variety 
of the “master by proxy.” Several times in 
these papers Mr. Schauffler reverts to a plea 
for the endowment of genius. The essay on 
“The Joyful Heart for Poets” seems to have 
rather more to do with pockets than with | 
hearts. The argument is that we should | 
spend a few thousands out of the millions) 
we give for education to founding “fellow- | 


ton’s comment on the campaign of the peace 
societies deserves attention: 

Unfortunately, the peace societies through- 
out the world appear to have made an error 
in tactics. They have concentrated unduly on 
the idea of the brotherhood of man (cosmo- 
politanism), and have too often ignored the 
vital factor of nationality. 


“The War in Europe: Its Cause and Conse- 
quences” (Sully & Kleinteich; $2 net) is a 
rather large octavo full of statistical material 
of a political and military sort, with maps 
and tables, and, as well, numerous illustra- 
tions gleaned mostly from the current maga- 
zines and from standard encyclopedic works. 
There is also an historical summary and a 
selection from the diplomatic correspondence. 
The compilation has been made by the skilled 
hand of Dr. Rossiter Johnson, and the work 
seems well adapted to the needs of those 
who are limited to a single source of refer- 
ence. 


be well now and then for a “captain of in- 
dustry to put his hand into his 
pocket—if only into his watch-pocket—or 
adorn his last testament with a modest cod- 





dullest millionaire. “Even if he finds him-| 
“The Railway Library” for 1913, compiled} self quite lacking in creativeness, he can still | 
by Slason Thompson (Bureau of Railway! be a silent partner of genius if he will relax 
News and Statistics), sustains its reputation | js purse-strings.” And if he can first catch 
as a valuable collection of interesting litera-! his genius! Relaxing 
ture on the subject of railways, most of understand, the chief sport of 
which appeared during the year. Forty-two} put it has its rules. What Mr. 
articles are reprinted, and the list of au-/ really needs for his purpose is a captain of 
thors includes the names of Theodore Roose- industry with enough of surplus vitality to| 
velt, Interstate Commerce Commissioner enjoy investing in futures. 
Meyer, Charles A. Prouty, Presidents Rea of ne 
the Pennsylvania and Elliott of the New 
Haven, Seth Low, and W. M. Acworth. 


millionaires, 


Students of local government have — 





German city administration, but hitherto) 


aan “The Joyful Heart” (Houghton Mifflin 
; $1.25 net) Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler | 


ships of creative poetry,” and that it would} 
| somewhat 


Thus might vicarious glory be attained by the} 


purse-strings is, we} 





icil"—in favor of some struggling young poet. | 


sentation according to liability to 


779 


the author has viewed everything from an 
intensely pro-German standpoint. He finds 
virtually nothing to criticise; even the Prus- 
sian local franchise system, with all its ab- 
surdities, meets his general approval as “as- 
serting the principle of proportional repre- 
taxation” 


(p. 69). 
The Abbé N. de Montfaucon de Villars, a 
not very godly cleric who flourished in the 


third quarter of the seventeenth century, 
|published at Paris in 1670 a curious book 
lcalled “Comte de Gabalis, ou entretiens sur 
| les sciences secrétes.” To the 
gist of this work appears to be a 
recommendation of that 
which earlier in the cen- 
Henrietta 


mere eye of 
sense, the 
playful 
“higher sensuality” 
the court of 


tury found favor at 

| Maria in England under the name of “Platonic 
love’—a sensuality refined by mystical non- 
|sense collected from the ends of the earth, 
Alexander Pope brought the book to the 


! 


Schauffler | informed, 


| 
| 
| 


been interested in the reputed efficiency of jty to 


English readers by borrowing 


sylph-machinery 


j}attention of 
| from it the in his “Rape of 
the Lock,” it in his pref- 
ace to that poem as the best account of the 
Rosicrucians. Edward Gibbon, as we are 
once owned the copy now in the 
Browning also had 


and by commending 


tritish Museum. Robert 

a copy, to which he was indebted for some 
of the obscurities in “The Ring and the 
Book.” Bulwer-Lytton utilized it in his novel, 
“Zanoni.” Anatole France refers to it, em- 
ploys it, and exposes its mystical sensual- 


laughter in the “Rdtis- 
Pédauque.” It now pre 


derisive 


serie de la reine 


| there has been a surprisingly small amount Of} sented to us in an English translation with 
| accurate information published on the subject | , an elaborate mystical commentary, 


published 


has collected a number of essays originally | in English. The German statistical year beoket hy the Brothers, and to be had of Mr. Harry 


printed in the Atlantic Monthly and else- |are full of data, but few of us have either 


New York, 
to add 


Street, 
therefore, 


| B. —* 527 West 110th 


where. It is a book of enthusiasms. With | the patience to burrow through them or the|¢or $25 It is necessary, 

a slight, harmless air of proprietorship it skill and experience which is necessary to in- | that to om illuminated eye—to the spiritual 

offers enthusiasm, joy, “the brimming cup,’ |terpret the results that these figures may| vision in which the writer of this note 1s 
“Exu- | Mr. W. H. Dawson, in “Municipal | regrettably deficient—“Comte de Gabalis” un- 


to jaded and half-hearted humanity. disclose. 
berance,” it cries, “is the income yielded by a| Life and Government in Germany” (Long-| 
wise investment of one’s vitality. On this| mans; $3.75 net), has, for the present at least, 
income, so long as it flows in regularly, the solved some of this difficulty. 


He has de- | 


and leads the 
realization of 
A similar 


folds all the ancient mysteries, 
“Pilgrim Soul” into “a new 


God's Omnipotence Justice.” 


and 


moderate man may live in the Land of the| yoted several years to a personal investiga-| claim, we believe, was formerly advanced in 


Joyful Heart, incased in triple steel against! tion of German municipal administration, vis-| behalf of Ovid's “Ars 


any arrows of outrageous fortune that hap- | liting the various cities, interviewing their of- | 


pen to stray in across the frontier. Immi-| ficials, and getting his information at first 
grants to this land . “" the passage|hand. The result is a book, 
goes on to illustrate an exuberance in speech from books, but out of the mouths of men. 
which is characteristic of the writer. His! This is not to say that the author has alto- 
metaphors trip on each others’ heels or are| gether neglected to make use of official 
forgotten, sometimes with odd results, as in| publications; on the contrary, he has drawn 
his allusion to “a crowd of unadulterated | freely from such sources. But he has put 
human porcupines.” It might be difficult/ fesh upon these dry bones, so that his nar- 
to adulterate a porcupine, even with a pair! rative of German municipal achievement is 
of tweezers! But to be overflowing with | interesting as well as accurate in its details. 
vitality is the main thing, to be joyously| The volume deals with the structure as well 
abounding in health, in spirits—in activity | as with the functions of city government in 
among metaphors and elsewhere. The really | the German Empire, although chiefly with 
central idea, to which Mr. Schauffler returns| the latter. There are good chapters on urban 
again and again in these pages, is that happ) | land-policy and city planning, housing, and 
achievement depends on bodily health; and) poor relief. Due consideration is given, and 
that the bodily health worth having is not a very properly, to German municipal prog- 
mere lack of illness, but a positive and ex- 
ultant strength to will, to do, and to enjoy.| the municipalization of pawnshops and em- 
He pleads for physical training as the only| ployment agencies, for example. More than 
sane basis for cheerful and useful living.|a hundred pages are devoted to the compli- 
“Such a regimen pays thousands of per cent.| cated but highly important topic of munici- 
in yearly dividends. 
in an almost continual state of exaltation | subject constitute the clearest and most trust- 
rather like that which the sprinter enjoys| worthy short survey that has yet appeared 
when, after months of flawless preparation, | in English. Some of Mr. Dawson's state- 
he hurls himself through space like some| ments are hardly supported by the evidence 
winged creature too much in love with the! adduced, 

earth to leave it, while every drop of his|the value 
tingling blood makes him conscious of endless’ volume. 





of a solid, careful, 
More to the point is the fact that 


and the 
not written | 





ress in minor fields of social betterment—to | 


Whether 
Abbé's text 
Plato, 
Cabala, 
Eddy— 


amatoria.” 
there is any relation between the 
commentary drawn from 
Porphyry, the Koran, the 
and Mrs. M. B. 


Proclus, 
Behmen, Swedenborg, 


i this is a question which cannot be answered 


by one who is animated by “selfish intellec- 
tualism.” As we are fairly warned at the 
outset, this book is only “for the student 
who seeks to illuminate his intelligence by 
the torch of his own divinity”—for those who, 
as Pope put it, “quitting sense call imitating 





God.” 
Norman B. Dearle, in his “Industrial 
Training’ (London: King; 10s. 6d. net), has 


given us a volume well up to the standard 
of previous monographs edited by the Hon. 
W. Pember Reeves and published under the 
auspices of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. It is a very thorough 


| discussion of the existing conditions of em- 


It allows one to live! pal finances. The author’s chapters on this| 


but these do not seriously impair! 
and readable | 


ployment of male workers in the City of 
London and how they have affected the indus- 
trial training of boys. This discussion, with its 
conclusions, is based years of 
stigation during which the 
employers 

boys en 


several 
facts were ob- 
trade- 


upon 
inves: 
tained at first hand from 
union officials, trade schools, gaged 
in various methods of learning a trade, and 
journeymen in the same trades. Whether 
they agree with the author’s conclusions or 








TO 


little light breaks through the dark cloud 
| now and then, but one marvels that such 
brutality, hardship, injustice, as he depicts 


| the 


not, social workers and economists owe him 
a debt for the completeness of the data and 
the logical sequence and clarity with which 
they are presented Each chapter is prefaced 
with a summary of its contents, and by fre- 
quent recapitulation the important divisions 
of the ibject are kept in mind. Teaching 
methods in the shops are treated in detail, 
ind the advantages and disadvantages of all 
existing practices considered. Trade schools, 
the problems arising from boy labor, and 
t) relation of industrial training to unem- 
ployment, all find their place in the book 
Mr. Dearle’s solution is the practical one of 
utilizing existing agencies so far as they are 
good, in the attempt to organize boy labor, 
andardize and improve methods in the vari- 
© trades, and supplement them by universal 
compulsory continuation schools. Each trade 
would preserve what is best in its own meth- 
ods, and the desired result of centralized con- 
trol over the entire field of industrial training, 
with equal cooperation of employers, parents, 
trade unions, educational authorities, ana 
other existing agencies might ultimately be 
achieved without sudden and violent disturb- 
ances This book is worthy of the atten- 
tion of Americans who are working along 
Similar lines and who desire to forestall in 
America conditions that have become acute | 
elsewhere 


“A Far Journey” 
by the 


Mifflin; $1.75), 
Mitrie Rihbany, is a 
of the pathway, 
graphical, political, intellectual, and religious, 
by which the author has been led from boy- 


(Houghton 


Rev. Abraham 


simply written story geo- 


hood in a Syrian village near Mt. Lebanon 
to a high level of intelligent citizenship in 
the United States, and from membership in 


the Greek Orthodox Church to the pastorate 
Church of the Disciples in Boston. 
The introductory chapters go beyond the per- 

nal fortunes of the writer and give many 


the 


interesting pictures of Syrian manners and 
istoms That even a little Syrian village 
ca send a child into the world with an 
adequate native intellectual endowment is 


evident from the comparative ease with which 


Mr. Rihbany has triumphed over the disad- 
vantage of limited educational opportunities. 
‘Thwarted in his desire for a thorough college 
training, he has persistently sought and found 


elsewhere, and that, too, with- 
into the common error of under- 
the formal schooling denied 
His wholesome respect for Ameri- 
his clear conception of its 


in education 
out falling 
valuing more 
te him, 
democracy, 


cut 


iture, and his conscientious acceptance of its 
responsibilities should teach a lesson to those 
noone us who would apply wholesale re- 
tlons to the Immigration through which 
new and vigorous blood of so desirable a type 
{ »btained It was the chance of a good- 
natured inapector rather than the strict ap- 


ition of existing law that saved him from 


deportation without seeing more of America 
tha is visible from New York harbor, for 
an hasty loan from some of his fellow 


engwers saved him from facing the ordeal 


iilia Island with no visible means of 


port 


David Hannay writes is well 
1 reading, for he is saturated with his 
subject, and he with authority His 
latest book, “Naval Courts-Martial” (Putnam; 


Whatever Mr 
" t? 


! writes 


$2.50), is not at all what one might reasonably 
expect, a compendium of famous trials. These 
he passes over in silence or with but scant 
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reference. American readers will naturally | 
look, but look in vain, for accounts of the 
court-martial held on board H. M. 8. Daphne, 
March 10, 1780, “for the trial of 
Captains Pearson and Piercy, officers, and | 
men of H. M. 8. ships Serapis and Countess 
of Scarborough”; or of that held September | 
9, 1814, on board H. M. 8S. Gladiator, Ports- | 
mouth, “for the trial of the officers and crew | 
of H. M. 


Sheerness, 


etc. 
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Tolls and American Shipping” (McBride, 
Nast; $1.25 net). Mr. Nixon’s book contains 
even more in the way of documents than does 
the other volume. It pays special attention 
to Senator Root’s speech of January 21, 1913, 
the admitted force of which it endeavors to 
break. 


A sermon preached on the occasion of the 


late squadron on Lake Erie,” etc.,' fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of 
Mr. Hannay’s object is far different.| Springfield, Mass., gives its name to a col- 


Out of the countless musty records he has jection of chapters on “Civic Righteousness 
searched he seeks to create a truthful picture! and Civic Pride,” by Dr. Newton Marshall 


of the interior economy of the Royal Navy | Hall (Sherman, French; $1.25 net). 
It|the sermonic tone pervades the book, it em- 


prior to the end of the Napoleonic wars. 


While 


: P } 
is the seamy, not to say repulsive, side of the| bodies the ideals, economic and moral, of 


warp he holds up, more than justifying the 
most sordid pages of Smollett and Ward. A 


could ever have been tolerated. Some slight 
description might well have been given for 
the benefit of the layman of the Judgments 
of Oleron of the fourteenth century, so long 
of the maritime world in western 
Europe. The index is sadly insufficient. The 
style is clear and admirable, and the work 
absorbingly interesting human document. 


law 


an 


Great writers have much to answer for. 
Had Stevenson never written his “Tour with 
a Donkey in the Cevennes,” it is safe to say 
that H. H. Bashford's “Vagabonds in Peri- 
gord” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25 net), and a 
hundred other books like it, would never 
the light; and they would not 
have been seriously missed. Mr. Bashford's 
contribution to the list is quite innocuous. 
It tells how he and a lady and another gen- 
tleman went for a walking tour in the neigh- 
borhood of Rocamadour and what they saw 
—not very much of that—and especially what 
they felt and the things they said to one an- 
other about babies and prudery and women’s 
rights and things like that. They do not 
seem to have bored one another at all, but 
the reader would have preferred a little moze, 
say, about Rocamadour, and a little less about 
Sophronia and her babies. Stevenson knew 
how to make Modestine live; Mr. Bashford 
is less successful with Sophronia. 


have seen 


A “source-book” is Hugh Gordon Miller's 
and Joseph C. Freehoff's characterization of 
their book, “The Panama Canal Tolls Con- 
troversy” (Boston: Chapple). It is a source- 
book by virtue not only of its appendices, 
which contain the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 





the Suez Canal Convention, the MHay- 
Pauncefote treaties of 1900 and 1901, 
the treaty with Panama, but also of its 
free utilization of speeches by Senators who 
had a part in the framing of some of these 
arrangements. The authors do not conceal 
their opinion that the exemption clause of 
the Canal Act should have been repealed, as 


President Wilson successfully insisted, but 


}the mass of their pages is filled with quota- 
sup- | 


tlons from the debates on the various aspects 
of the These are connected with 
brief explanatory narratives, beginning with 
our interest in the idea of such a canal near- 
The book is not benefited 


question 


ly a century ago. 
by the Introductions by William J. Bryan, 
Oscar 8S. Straus, and Senator Hughes, which 


merely delay a reader in getting to the essen- 
tials of the On the other side of 
the question is Nixon’s “The Canal 


matter. 
Lewis 


and | 


our present municipal strivings. Of a very 
different kind is “Open-Air Politics,” by “Junius 
Jay” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25 net), in which 


‘are set forth, in fictional form, discussions of 


the problem of government. It cannot be 
said that much light is thrown upon funda- 
mental questions, such as that of sovereignty, 
nor that the breaking of the “universal strike” 
by the belated firmness of Gov. Soothem goes 
further towards a solution of our difficulties 
than to emphasize the necessity of law and 
order. The publishers’ assurance that the 
efforts to conceal the authorship of the book 
have been so successful that they themselves 
know only that the writer is an American, 
“eminent in public life, and of more than 
national fame,” is calculated to raise the ex- 
pectations of the reader considerably beyond 
any satisfaction that the pages afford. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


The Authors’ Society of London has raised 
a special fund for the assistance of British 
writers who have suffered financially through 
the war. Its War Emergency Fund sub- 
committee has been meeting regularly once 
a week to consider applications, and has 
spent about $1,000 in relief. The list of ap- 
plicants is steadily increasing, as the pro- 
longation of the war makes further inroads 
upon the scanty savings of peaceful times. 





H. G. Wells is not only an epigrammatist 
himself, but the cause of epigrams in others. 
An irreverent English journalist remarked 
lately that he almost hoped for an invasion, 
because Mr. Wells would then be able to 
carry out his intention of sniping at the 
Germans. In that event this would become 
the War that Ends Wells, and All’s well that 


ends Wells. 





At Bengasi, in that part of the new Italian 
colony of Tripoli which is known as Cyre- 
naica, an archeological museum is under 


| formation. Professor Ghislanzoni, the direc- 





tor, is already busy with valuable finds which 
have been made, This region of the Pentapolis 
was in full artistic development when Herod- 
otus visited it. Even this was long after 
the initial contact with Greek civilization and 
all that went before. 

Some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 

Deseried at sunrise an emerging prow 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 

Green bursting figs, and tunnies steeped in brine; 

And knew the intruders on bis ancient home, 

The young light-hearted masters of the waves. 


So far excavations have been carried on at 
the site of Cyrene; and they have already 
given prime samples of classic Greek sculp- 


ture—a Venus, Discobolus, and Three Graces. 
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The present stop in excavating has been put| sentment of a female elephant, which hadjas to have obtained practically universal 
to profit in classifying scattered remains | evidently seized him in her trunk in a pa- | belief. 
This has led to an interesting surprise. It|/ roxysm of rage and hurled him into the po- Two notable chapters at the end deal with 


has been possible to reconstruct almost entirely | sition in which he was found, whence it had | the tsetse fly and game reserves. In the for- 
a Parian marble statue of Alexander the 


: been impossible to extricate himself. Both | mer the author presents a strong case against 
Great. The pieces were found, like the other ' ' 


statues, near the spring of Apollo. They are flanks were almost denuded of coat, showing| the threatened wholesale and deliberate de 
in excellent preservation, and make a statue the frightful struggles he must have made} struction of wild game as the suspected sole 
more than seven and a half feet high (2.30| to escape; but the trees or the branches held | source of food of these terrible pests, and 
metres). It is a nude, vigorous figure, stand-| firmly, and who among the cowering deni- | seems to show conclusively that there are 
ing upright with an equestrian emblem at] zens of the jungle should obey such a call for! extensive fly-belts from which the larger 





the side. The arms are still wanting. The help as that?” | game animals are whe lly absent rhrough 
face is full of majesty, and may be compared Then, again, there is that which, except to| out the volume there is frequent protest 


with the contemporary bust known as Alex- : 
: on Alice, must be accounted truly humorous 

ander the Great in the Louvre Museum. The : , t} } for tl tablishr t , 

: , , > vis ¢ 5 y f en With sane as rthe esta shment of pre 

Cyrenean Venus is set down, in the some- the vision of a lion sitting patiently ot : enon , 


what curious inventory of Bengasi, at 250,000 | hours with gigantic paw expectantly poised | Serves. 


|against “biltong” and pot hunters, together 





“v0 
lire; this Alexander is listed at 400,000 ($80,-| at the hole of a field-rat, as he is compelled | 
000). Art, archeology, and history are all| to do when larger prey is scarce, and before}; prot FE EL Barnard. of the Yerk oO 
interested. he resorts to the leonine diet of lowest caste | vatory, contributes to 1! istrophy 
—the fruits of the forest. Unless, indeed,| nal an account of visua! ervatio Ha 
, we reserve for this place the instance of one} ley’s comet at its last return in 1910. | 
Science of these kings of beasts which, famine-driven, | '"& its great brightness, and the extraordinary 
appeased the “pangs of an unpleasant vacuum | Phenomena presented by other comets of 
cent years, which at most only attained the 


with the malodorous shirt of a long-unwash-| - : 
HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. ed native.” faintest naked-eye visibility, Halley's comet 
2 at this return, though a brilliant and interest- 
Wild Game in Zambezia. By R. C. F. Mau- Baboons are of unusual interest, and the); oniect to the naked eye, was, neverthe- 


gham. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. | 2uthor’s every word concerning these dread-| jess, a disappointment when considered from a 


In an earlier volume the author has treat-| ©4 creatures is absorbing. The following par-| photographic standpoint. It is safe to say 
ed in a general way of the great region in agraph presents his views on the relations| that it did not give us any new information 
. of these primates with the natives. When a] concerning these strange bodies. Phot aphi- 


Southeast Africa drained by the Zambezi. : : : 
Here he presents an account of the magnifi- troop of baboons decides to descend upon| @lly, its light was relatively slow in its ac- 
cent fauna of the same country. He has a cultivated gardens— tion. While it lacked much in interest as seen 

ame P Ba with the eye of the sensitive plate, to the hu- 
new field, far removed from the well-known| ©n approaching the scene of the raid, the| on eye it left a lasting impression, which 
hunting grounds to the north, of the game troop takes open order, so to speak, the fe- added 


of which Roosevelt has recently given an ex- males, with their babies clinging round their 
cellent résumé necks, or with those of slightly riper growth 


following behind, advancing directly but noise- 
After a brief survey of the subject, we find lessly upon the scene of the robbery, while|,). carth (120 degrees or more) was pro 
in successive chapters exceedingly interest-| several of the “old men” take up positions, by sien ve par on yan cor , or by poe tus 
ing accounts of the various forms of life,| either climbing trees or getting upon an ad- nenelng cai aieaielec settee saad Rp APOC TD 
from elephants to lizards. By far the major|jacent rock or ant-hill, which enable them to] ...,o1¢ With the forty-inch tele: 
portion is devoted to the larger game ani-|observe and signal the approach of danger.} \jgua) appearance extended from Septem 
mals. Part of this is of necessity compila-| This they do by the utterance of a gruff bark,| 15 19099 to May 23, 1911, which, though 
tion, but much of it is from original observa-|Wereupon, snatching all they can lay their 
tion. Although written by a sportsman pri- nands upon, and with cheek-pouches stuffed 
to their utmost capacity, they tear away, 
marily for sportsmen, yet the hunting aspect uttering the curious “glazier’s diamond” sound 
is subordinated and advice as to equipment/+, which I have referred above. Should the 


to its long life-history of more than 
2,000 years, made it, at its return of 1910 
perhaps the most interesting comet of h 

The apparent length of its tail when nearest 


period, has been exceeded by several comet 
that never attained naked-eye visibilit It 
seems quite probable that the earth actual! 


did encounter one of the branches of t) 


. as as P . , the southern branch nm, or about, M 
and rifles is segregated ina single chapter. We | interruption be caused by the appearance of i mere Mechabie en the tater Gate. ‘Ther: 
are introduced to the animals of the wilder-|one or two women, however, they will fre- in atin a Menichem Chet + fu 

» alls) & : Spl I tthe i mwUuel 
ness through an easy, descriptive style of|quently turn en bande, literally mob them, encounter = aur atemounhe 
diction, rare in works of this character. The} and usually put them to flight, promptly ap-|¢.,. nonths afterward. as slow! 
text is clarified for the layman by the ab- propriating anything of an edible character and masses of self-luminous haze wl h 
sence of scientific names and technical classi-| “™!ch they have been carrying at the time.| 1+ confined to any one part of the st 
" . There can be no doubt whatsoever that 

fication. Yet the matter is in no sense un- John Muir, geologist, naturalist, and ex 


: fi ; htl , baboons discriminate readily between the 
scientific, and many thoughtlessly accepted males and the females of the human spe- 


statements, as well as moot questions, are| jes and are fully alive to the ease with| * Dunbar, Scotland, on April 21, 1838. Aft 
touched upon, supported with data which|which, in comparison with the former, the| 2" @lementary education in Scotland (he 
orient anew our previously formed opinions. /|latter may be stampeded and driven off. It 
Among these are the reputed manelessness|is incontestable that native women hold 
of lions in thorny country and the general baboons in the strongest detestation and ter- 


plorer, who died on Decembe a4 wa } 


to school before he was three yea: ) 
he came with his parents to America at 
early age and settled in Wisconsin 


z n aa i — : shared in the hard life of a pioneer fa 
belief that man-eaters are such because of |" @nd various scarcely credible stories are ae hovheod be exhibited an extracrdi: 
advancing age and failing powers of offence related of the boldness of these animals when he , a cee 

: . women have been reduced through fear to| V°?Uve sift, and this, through an e) 
in tooth and claw. of his devices at the Wisconsin State |! 


helplessness. Personally, I incline strongly 








The details of the wild lives as far as Man-|¢, the view that the baboon’s one obiect in| /™ 186 led to his attending the State | 
kind has been able to unravel them are va-| demonstrating before native women is to pos-| Y®'S!ty, working his way through his f 
ried with unusual sidelights, either tragic | sess himself less of the affrighted female| ¥e®@rs course at college. An accident to his 
or comic, from our anthropomorphic point|than of any small articles of an edible char- — turned him def — to wre tudy 
of view. The former is the dominant note in| acter she may have in her possession at the | ssa i. em — va = oa es 
the account of the magnificent, full-maned| time. and I have never heard an authenti-| ee ae ry ~ * rele. ee ge 
lion discovered quite dead, twenty feet from |°@e4 ©ase of the animal having occasioned | ated oe sete a eat A oe <r: a 
the ground, wedged in the angle of a mas-| "* further cause for reproach, if one except ome te” : ' “4 ° ell eld | hy cag 

“ la severe fright into the bargain. Still, how-| *OS8e™ te, Whe ea him | 
sive fork of a tree. Judging from the sur-| ..o, improbable the belief in the designs| ° his: life 
rounding indications, “it was clearly a CaS€| which baboons are said to have upon native In 1876 Mr. Muir ined the Unite States 


in which this animal had aroused the re-! women and girls, it has gained such ground! Coast and Geodetic Surv ir te 








TS8R 


crease his knowledge of the deserts and 
mountain ranges beyond the Sierras, and for 
three years he worked in Nevada and Utah; 
1879 he returned to his studies of 
which took him to Alaska, where 
he discovered the glacier named after him. 
In 1881 he went as a member of the Corwin 
expedition in search of De Long and the lost 
Jeannette, which gave him opportunity for 
other glacial studies along the coast of Siberia 
and in the Bering Sea. He was the first to 
the existence of living glaciers 
in the Sierra Nevada, his conclusions, wher 
he first stated them, being laughed to scorn 
by the Apart from his scientifx 
work, Mr. Muir's preéminent service to his 
country was in the long fight, finally crowned 
with success, which he made to preserve the 
national parks and the forest reserves. He 
remained faithful to the end to his beloved 
Sierras, but he left at times for ex- 
and his absorption in the 
study of nature took him to South America, 


but in 
glaciers, 


demonstrate 


scientists. 


them 


tensive travels, 


Australia, New Zealand, India, and South 
Africa Mr. Muir, besides innumerable ar 
ticles in magazines and newspapers, pu 

lished “The Mountains of California,” 1894 
“Our National Parks,” 1901; “Stickeen, the 
Story of a Dog,” 1909; “My First Summer in 
the Sierra,” 1911; “The Yosemite,” 1912: 
“Story of My Boyhood and Youth,” 1913. 


Harvard conferred on him an honorary A.M 
in 1896, and he received the LL.D. from 
Wisconsin in 1897 and from California in 
1913, and the Litt.D. from Yale in 1911. 


A correspondent sends us the following: 

How a steel-filing, hitting an embryo Edi- 
son in the eye, turned him suddenly into an 
Agassiz, Is shown by the career of the late 
John Muir, and the Incident will furnish num- 
berless preachers with a theme for impress- 
ing upon their disciples the marvels of a 
Providential dispensation. But one of the 
things which will do most to leave the philos- 
opher's memory sweet in the thoughts of our 


fun-loving age is the way he put his in- 
ventive genius to work on a small scale, to 
add to the comfort of his own life. Not 
only had he a mechanical device to wake him 
up in the morning at any hour he chose, and 
dump him out of bed, but he made another 


him of bores. He called 
An undesirable visitor who 
to cut his call short that he 
merely on the front of the chair, 
ready to rise and depart as soon as his busi- 

was finished, escaped any trouble; but 

who was so bent on making himself at 
home as to lean back, by that act pressed a 

ented fired an old pistol 
Alreethy 


hich would rid 
it a loafer 
vas so willing 

ill alt 


chair 


spring which 
sent No one ever re 
that stage of the per- 
was one of Mr. Muir's 


diagrams of the 


under the 
mained passive at 
formanes and it 
epectal dellehta to make 
kind of parabolic curves different bores would 
d ribo i they flew through the air in ter 
Leas amiable, perhaps, but scarcely less 

avelis In ita effects, 
ricwed up to clear his study of lovely women 
who called sometimes In shoals to inspect his 
Inventiona 


to him 


was the apparatus he 


questions which seemed 
When this performance 
had proceeded as far as he desired, he slyly 


hair thread which brought down 


and ask 


supe rfluous 


released a 


from the ceiling, into the midst of the gath- 
ering, a particularly horrid-looking spider, 
made of a raisin and some sprigs of wood 


From that moment he had the room to him- 
self. 
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EARLY ACADEMIC PLAYS. 


The University Drama in the Tudor Age. 
By Frederick 8S. Boas. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 


The English university drama of the six- 
teenth century has been slow in reaching 
modern scholars. Only very recently have 
the issues of the Malone Society and of Pro- 
fessor Bang’s “Materialien” (suspended 
only temporarily, we may hope, by the dis- 
persion of the University of Louvain) begun 
to make accessible material for which one 
had to depend on the summaries of Churchill 
and Keller and of Louise B. Morgan in the 
“Shakespeare Jahrbuch.” And nntil Pro- 
fessor Boas contributed a chapter to the 
“Cambridge History of English Literature” 
nothing like a comprehensive survey of the 
subject had been attempted. 

In the volume before us the latter end of 
the story is omitted; we hear nothing of 
King James’s delight in “Ignoramus,” of the 
rise of pastoral and the spread of allegory 
on the university boards; for these things 
and for a bibliography of the subject the 
reader is referred to the sixth volume of the 
“Cambridge History.” The present account 
ends with the death of Elizabeth; almost, 
it might be said, it begins with the time of 
her birth (1533), so late did humanism ma- 
ture in England; and her visits to Cam- 
bridge in 1564, to Oxford in 1566 and 1592, 
were events of capital importance in the his- 
tory of academic drama. By limiting the 
scope of the book, more space could be de- 
voted to the detailed discussion of points 
merely mentioned in the earlier article, such 
as the questionable identification of the ex- 
tant “Absalon” with Watson’s play of that 
name so highly praised by Ascham; John 
Bridge’s claim to the authorship of “Gam- 
mer Gurtons Nedle,” and the controversy 
between the Puritan Rainolds and Gager, the 
Christ Church dramatist, over the propriety 
of college plays. 

But, indeed, at every point the subject 
gains by the detailed treatment it receives. 
The description “academic” is enough to 
relegate any play to oblivion; the fact that it 
is written in Latin is sufficient to insure 
its permanent residence there. But under 
the spell of Professor Boas’s enthusiasm, and 
in the presence of his skilfully sustained 
analyses of the plays themselves, even the 
prejudiced reader might be expected to 
kindle. For, in truth, the academic drama 
of the sixteenth century touched life and 
letters at many points. It was closely con- 
nected with the court. Performances were 
“ordered” by intending royal visitors, such 
as those in honor of Elizabeth or of the 
Polish prince, Albertus Alasco, whom Lel- 
cester brought to Oxford in 1583. Nobles 
like Lord Buckhurst, the Revels Office, too, 
helped to equip these academic plays; on 
the occasion of Elizabeth's first visit to Ox- 
ford Richard Edwardes, Master of the Chil- 





dren of the Chapel Royal, not only wrote 


his famous and unhappily lest, “Palamon 
and Arcyte,” but likewise had general super- 
intendence over the whole dramatic pro- 
gramme. 

There were close relations, too, between 
the academic drama and the popular stage. 
Lyly, Peele, Lodge, Nash, Greene, and Mar- 
lowe were all university trained men; Peele 
superintended the performances at Christ 
Church in 1583. Some news of all this 
dramatic activity reached Shakespeare: of 
Legge’s triple Senecan tragedy, “Richardus 
Tertius,” and, possibly, in “Twelfth Night,” 
of the attractive Cambridge comedy, 
“Laelia.” Conversely, the academic drama- 
tist, though his models were usually Senecan 
tragedy and comedy Plautine, Italianate, 
even Aristophanic sometimes, did not always 
write without knowledge of the popular 
stage. The anonymous author of “Caesar 
and Pompey,” an Oxford play of about 1594, 
makes heavy draughts upon it, and the au- 
thors of the “Parnassus” trilogy, who de- 
spised the professional player with the per- 
fect contempt of the gownsman, made sa- 
tiric and critical fun of Shakespeare at every 
point. 

The play last named serves as a remin- 
der that not all the successes of the aca- 
demic drama were in Latin. At about the 
time of Shakespeare’s birth stands “Gam- 
mer Gurtons Nedle,” a Cambridge play, hap- 
pily uniting classical and native tradi- 
tions. Among the early plays, one of the 
best, Christopherson’s Tepéde, with its rem- 
iniscences of Euripides’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” is in Greek. But Latin is the natural 
medium, and it is only because their achieve- 
ments are in this tongue, instead of the ver- 
nacular, that men like Nicholas Grimald 
and William Gager do not hold an important 
place in the story of Tudor drama. To match 
the work of these Oxford tragedians, Cam- 
bridge can show comedies no less brilliant. 
And this in spite of the fact that the aca- 
demic drama seldom forgot its practical 
functions, of providing instruction, in its 
earlier stages of a moral, in its later of a 
rhetorical character. Only occasionally do 
we come upon Aristophanic fun adapted to 
local conditions, such as the satiric portrait 
of Gabriel Harvey in “Pedantius,” or the 
attack on the “town” in “Club Law.” 

Professor Boas’s volume, for its combina- 
tion of full detail and stimulating presenta- 
tion, will at once take its place among the 
classics of modern scholarship. 


At the Gaiety, Manchester, Miss Horniman 
intends, early in the New Year, to produce 
two plays of considerable interest. The first 
is “The One Thing Needful,” written by Miss 
Estelle Burney and Mr. Herbert Swea 
Originally presented at an experimental per- 
formance some months ago, the piece attract- 
ed more than ordinary attention. It has 
since been largely revised and certain ob- 
vious defects have been removed. In its al- 
tered shape it- will probably be seen later in 
London during Miss Horniman’s spring sea- 
son. From Mr. Frank Stayton Miss Horni- 
man has also acquired a play entitled “The 
Joan Danvers,” which is to see the light in 
due course. 
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“THE LIE.” 


Except to say that Henry Arthur Jones's 
new four-act drama, “The Lie,” cannot under 
any circumstances be called a great play, 
one may well reserve downright judgment 
until it is produced in conditions more favor- 
able than those attending the representation 
at the Harris Theatre. For one thing, the 
play gets a poor start in the present produc- 
tion. The first act is one of those leisurely 
sketches of English characteristics, dear to both 
Jones and Pinero, and somewhat resembling 
the spacious scenes of eighteenth-century 
comedy, in which much is left to the indi- 
vidual touches of the actors—in a word, com- 
edy of manners. It sets forth simply and 
accurately the life of an aristocratic derelict, 
an old gentleman living on in the run-down 
abbey which for six hundred years has been 
occupied by his ancestors. He is of the 
amusing type to whom all modern tendencies 
are villanous and all reformers and new as- 
pirants to fame and fortune are scoundrels. 
Here Sir Robert lives with his granddaughter, 
Elinore (Margaret Illington), attended by two 
servants who can be retained only because 
they cannot be paid off. Yet Sir Robert at- 
tains a modicum of comfort by recourse to 
wine and hunting, and though pretending to 
absolute independence, can see no reason why 
the rascals who have recently achieved prom- 
inence should not subsidize him as an ad- 
mirable example of the older order. 

The sketch, though done in simple colors, 
is quite convincing, and was fairly played 
by Mr. Alfred Bishop. But Miss IIlington 
fitted poorly into the setting; at least one of 
the servants, the maid, was a caricature, and 
Mr. Vincent Serrano, in the important part 
ef Gerald Forster, a rich young engineer, in 
love with Elinore, was entirely out of his ele- 
ment. 

If this initial scene were better managed, 
it is quite possible that the succeeding 
tragedy would be more gripping than it is. 
For the tragedy has supreme elements. It 
relates a story of self-effacement on the part 
of Elinore, who, to shield her sister from the 
consequences of an irregular union, gives up 
for the time a chance to make a handsome 
marriage with Gerald. We need not explain 
the circumstances through which the sister 
Lucy (well played by Miss Violet Heming) 
contrives to convince Gerald, who has got 
wind of some irregularity, that Elinore and 
not she is guilty of the illegitimate child, and 
through which she marries Gerald herself. In 
the end, of course, Elinore hears of the lie 
and turns on Lucy ferociously, in a scene hav- 
ing certain similarity to one in “The Lily,” 
so ably portrayed by Nance O'Neill. Here is 
dramatic material, which shines through both 
Miss Illington’s limited abilities and Mr. 
Jones’s inadequate treatment. For it is in- 
adequate. In the first place, he resorts to 
stage tricks, such as entrances in the nick 
of time to prevent important disclosures. Nor 
is he at pains to give a rounded human pic- 
ture of the younger sister, who in her un- 
relieved selfishness takes on much the pro- 
portions of an Elizabethan villain. 

Altogether this play gives the impression 
of a work hastily put together; which is per- 
haps the most severe charge that could be 
brought against it. For if such aspects of 
sex as that here presented must continue to 
occupy the stage, they should be treated in 
such a way as to free them entirely from the 
suspicion of commercialism. F. 
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“POOR LITTLE THING.” 


An interesting experiment was initiated last 
week in the opening of the Bandbox Theatre, 
another of the “little theatres,” but this time 
dedicated to the special purpose of housin; 
a repertory company which shall produce a 
new play every month. For the idea of such 
an enterprise no praise is needed; the de- 
sirability, indeed the urgent necessity, for the 
best interests of drama of a revival of the 
repertory company is a matter on which 
virtually all who take an intelligent interest 
in the theatre are agreed. It only remains 
to be said that the stock company of the 
Bandbox seems to have been well selected, 
and that the principle on which the plays are 
to be cast is obviously sensible, but unfor- 
tunately rare: there are to be neither lead- 
ing men nor leading women, but players are 
to be fitted to réles, not réles to players. 

The opening of this little theatre on East 
57th Street, which has been renovated at- 
tractively, but not extravagantly, may be said 
to have been auspicious. The piece selected 
was “Poor Little Thing,” a new play in four 
acts by Jerome K. Jerome, adapted from the 
French of Jules Lemaftre. In the adaptation 
it must be admitted that some of the dramatic 
force of the original has heen lost. This was 
inevitable, if we accept, as Mr. Jerome does, 
the necessity of toning down for Anglo-Saxon 
audiences the essential motive of the piece, 
which is the rivalry of father and son for 
the affections of the same girl. Mr. Jerome, 
therefore, reconciles the play with the ac- 
cepted canons of good taste by diluting the 
father’s passion for the girl into a mixture 
of platonic and paternal affection, thereby 
eliminating some of the clash of will which 
makes for dramatic intensity in the original 
and weakening the character of the father 

Mareze, a distinguished artist, is the adored 
“master” of a class of gushing Their 
adoration and his pleased of it 
are equally innocent, and cause no pang to 
his honest and somewhat stupid peasant wife, 
who has not been able to rise with the grow- 


girls. 


acceptance 


ing fame of her husband. But there is a 
gifted and favorite pupil, Juliette Dupuy, in 
whom Mareze takes an especial interest, 


which he describes to himself, as to his wife, 
as purely paternal. Concerning the purity 
of his affection, however, he protesteth, though 
quite sincerely, overmuch, the 
jealousy of his wife. The climax comes when, 
on meeting the girl by in Mareze’s 
studio, in his own home, the wife ungov- 
ernable passion forbids her to there 
again. As the scene is in progress, the Ma- 
rezes’ son, Jacques, enters, and his sympathy 
with the girl is aroused, a sympathy which 
is subsequently turned to love by a series of 
meetings for the discussion of high art. Ma- 
reze, deprived of the society of his favorite 
pupil, is conscious of a void, and only realizes 
the significance of his feeling when his own 
son announces his love for Juliette; and asks 
the parental consent to the marriage It is 
here that Mr. Jerome’s version of the play 
is weak and indefinite. The strongest emo- 
tion that he can allow to Mareze is a pro- 
nounced disinclination to seeing Juliette the 
wife of anybody, and particularly of his own 
son. The climactic scene, in which the wife 


and arouses 
chance 
in 


come 


becomes convinced of the perfect innocence | 


of Juliette, and realizes that the solution of 
the problem is to be found in her marriage 
with Jacques, is dramatic, 
well played, but the method by which the 
consent of Mareze is finally obtained, through 


TRB 


an announcement that he has been elected t 
the Academy, is decidedly inconclusive 
There are weak points in the play, and the 


tempo of the production throughout needs 
quickening, but it is an interesting and am 

ing little piece, well written, on the whole 
and well acted by the Bandbox players. Eric 
Blind, in the principal rdle, a difficult and 
onerous one, gives an exceedingly clever per 
formance, playing the temperamental artist 
with a nice understanding of character, and 


surmounting the difficulties propounded by the 
adapter in the emotional scenes at the end 
in a manner that is highly creditable. Miss 
Beverley Sitgreaves, as Mme. Mareze, has an 
unsympathetic part, and is unsympathetic in 
it. William Raymond, as Jacques Mareze 
gives a well considered study of a boy, fresh 
and enthusiastic. The performance of Juli- 
ette by Miss Janet Dunbar stands out as an 
excellent piece of acting. She ad 
mirably, and without the least strain or over- 
emphasis, the innocent young girl forced by 
circumstances into a compromising position 


portrays 


Minor parts are capably played, and the stage 
settings are good. Altogether the opening 
production of the Bandbox encourages hope 
for its future success and usefulness 
Ss. W 
“TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT" AND “LADY 
LUXURY.” 

The production last week by the sam 
management on successive nights of two mu 
sical comedies gives opportunity of compar 
ing Enelish and American methods in this 
field of light amusement The comparison 
in one way is scarcely fair, since the Eng 
lish offering at the Shubert Theatre by the 





well written, and | 


company of the Gaiety Theatre, London, starts 
| with the advantage of a plot borrowed direct 
|ly (not for the first time) from the old fares 
which lends itself admi: 


|“Pink Dominoes,” 


| ably to the incidental accompaniments of mu 
| sic al comedy. In its present incarnation it 
lis entitled “To-night’s the Night’; the bo 
lis written by Fred Thompson, and the musi 
which is tuneful and catchy, if of » partic 
lar originality, is by Paul A. Rubens. Th: 
American piece is Rida Johnson Young's 
“Lady Luxury,” with pleasing music by Wil 
liam Schroeder, and a somewhat hackneyed 
and inflexible plot. 


The comparison, however, is not a 


is intrinsically the better piece, for in mi 
cal comedy (as opposed to com opera 
the legitimate kind, an example of hich % 
York has been fortunate enough to see t! 
season in “The Lilac Domino"), that is really 
a minor consideration. The ensemble merit 
of these productions is to be judged | oO 
criteria of dramatic or even of musical 
struction. All that is demanded is a thread 
of plot sufficient to give excuse for the 

ous episodes which go to the maki of the 
whole, and music that must be melodious and 


catchy, but need by no means be strikingly 
original. Apart, then, the 
performances of the players, the all-important 
matter is the method of production. Other 
things being equal, the success or: of 
a show of this description depends upon those 
who are responsible for ita dressing, its light- 
ing, its scenery, the selection 
rehearsing of its When attend 
a musical comedy, we go, not craving intel 
lectual stimulation, but only an agreeable 
satisfaction of the senses of sight and hear- 
ing, and some titillation, not too subtle, of 
the sense of humor. Musical comedy, in fact, 


from individual 


failure 


above all, and 


chorus, we 
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not legitimate drama or legitimate opera, 


but it is perfectly legitimate entertainment. 


It is in observing a high standard of pro- | 


duction that the English method in musical 
comedy seems to excel the American. Opin-| 
ions may differ concerning the quality of | 


the humor provided by the English comedians 


in “To-night’s the Night.” For our own part, | 
we like the insouciant style of George Gros- 
smith as the Hon. Dudley Mitten, and prefer 
the humor which is derived from character, 
this is, to that which is dependent upon 
situation, as is the case in “Lady Luxury.” 
hut were the humor of the two pieces trans- 
I ed, the English production would still be 
the etter on account of the tempo at which | 
it is played, and the precision and unison of 
nble movements. The Gaiety chorus | 
exceedingly good to look upon (a 

which Galety pleces are renowned), 

| ime thoroughly, and i 

ed vith not less precision 

h } ! grace, than a 
it in regi t doing the ose step. Added 

tl j hat the dressing and light 

d and in admirable taste 
and tl result t production the success 
h i i mainly by an infinite 
i pain 
It | ely in this last quality that nin¢ 
f ten musical comedies produced on this 
le of water are deficient The Gai 

ill | discipline hould not be beyond the 
pow our producers “Lady Luxury,’ 

instance, though not a distinguished, is 
by 1 means a bad, example of the native 
musical comedy, and may be taken as fairly 
rel entative Some of the musical num- 
bers are extremely pretty, and the comedy of 
kdward Van Cuyler is sufficiently amusing, 
but the plece places its reliance almost en- 
tirely on the attractive personality of the 
star, Miss Ina Claire, and that is not enough 
to save it from intervals of dullness or to 
obscure the lack of adequate care bestowed 
on the rehearsing of the chorus. 

We have emphasized the part played by 
the chorus in the Gaiety production rather at 
the expense of the principals, but favorable 
mention should be made both of the talents 
and of the natural charm of Miss Emmy 
Whelen, Miss Iris Hoey, and Miss Fay Comp- 
ton Maurice Farkoa, James Blakeley, and 
I de krece, among the principals, also 

nt ite ot a little to the success of the 
piece Ss. W. 

“JUST HERSELF." 
rm utl of Just Herself,” Ethel Watts 
Mumford, chose a fitting title for the three 
The Playhouse, which was man- 
ifest | arqund the personality of Lydia 
Lay , rh accomplished dancer is the 
life f the performance, not only because of 
! tey which are permitted her, but 
qually because of her youthful charm and 
her ability to act The part which she has 
t fill ia exacting only in the sense that it 
puire her to be her simple self, but even 
th would make too great a demand upon 
many an actress Mile. Lopokova contrives 
to forget the footlightsa and to be natural, 
and on the strength of her representation we 
venture to belleve that she might safely be 
entrusted with other rdles She would be 
notable, for instance, in “Peter Pan.” 

In “Just Herself,” she takes the part of a 
girl of seventeen who has lived for twelve 
years at a dancing school in Germany. On 


her return to this country she finds her father 
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| married again, this time to his former cook's 
| daughter, an aspiring woman to whom Eu- 
phemia’s unconventional and radical ideas 
seem destined to thwart all social ambitions. 
The situation affords a chance for comedy of 
a rather obvious though amusing type, espe- 
cially where the former cook, a woman who 
will tolerate no nonsense, quietly upsets some 
of her daughter's pretensions. In the end it 
is owing, of course, to Euphemia's charm that 
her people become intimately joined to the 
fashionable of their neighbors, for there 
naturally, a “heart interest.” 
Perhaps the prettiest portion 
der that at Euphemia’s coming-out 
party, where she shows the artistic possi- 
| bilities of the “fox trot” by putting into it the 


most 


18, 


of this slen- 


play is 


expression of her whole body. F. 
The death of Baroness Suttner has called 
ittention to the fact that one of the last 


pages written by the inveterate champion of 
peace was an enthusiastic appreciation of Carl 
latest play, with the 
ironical sub-title (Leipzig: 
Kurt Wolff) Although Suttner 
| distinguished between the poet's and her own 
conception of war, saw the powerful 
possibilities of the play as a medium of the 
peace, admitted being profoundly 
stirred and enriched by it, and said that she 
could not let the opportunity pass without 
publicly thanking the poet for this work. 


Noble significant this endorse- 
ment, the play is of a quality bound to make 
a deep and lasting impression under any cir- 
cumstances The suggestion of palpitating 
life movement in the action, the origi- 
nality its haunting symbolism, are of a 
There is an element 
of the panoramic in the scenes themselves 
which seems to call for the genius of a 
Reinhardt or Belasco. In the first act 
there is a midnight congress of the 
world’s Powers, ermine-covered bears, roosters, 
other significant figures ar- 
riving in great state to convene under the 
presidency of “the great European mathe- 
matician,” while in another part of the pal- 
of the Minister of State is enacted a 
family drama, a tragic conflict between 
father the second act are pic- 
tured of a people 
war-god, the 


“Krieg,” 
“Tedeum” 
rau von 


| Hauptmann’s 


rimly 


she 


; message ol 


and as is 


and 
of 


rare dramatic power. 


eagles, and 


ace 
and In 
the 
ponding 


son 
feverish movements 
to the call of the 
discussions of politicians, the leave-takings 
of the marching of regiments to the 
tune of patriotic songs; but over it all hover 
| horrible phantoms, personifying the evils that 
follow in the wake of war. The third act 
one great orgy of bloodshed and bestiality, 
life death in savage combat, with 

grewsome spectres of pestilence stalk- 
the healthy and the ail- 
reaping a loathsome harvest—until 
figure of the great lord of war, with the 
i traits of the Corsican, disappears in a golden 


lovers, 





of and 


between 


| 
I 
| 


about 
ling and 


| the 


| chariot drawn by an enthusiastic mob, but 
| followed by an army of skeletons in ragged 
| enifeoune that march across the stage to 
|the tune of a dirge. The fourth act is the 

epilogue: palace and village are in ruins; 

cripples creep out from moundlike hovels 
| cnet dot the one-thriving country. An aged 


| priest is building a little temple. The sweet- 
of Enoch, the son of the Minister of 
who fell in battle, comes with her 
babe, and shows it to the pious 
Enoch, my Enoch!” and the 
people adds: “Enoch, the son 


heart 


new-born 
man: “It 
chorus of the 
of Cain!" 


is 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE 


Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture. 
Translated by Morris Hicky Morgan. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $3.50 
net. 


The name of Vitruvius is familiar to all 
students of architecture, and to many who 
have but a superficial knowledge of this sub- 
ject; but his writings are known to few; 
and this new translation of his ten books on 
Architecture, in attractive form, will be wel- 
comed by many within and without the pro- 
fession. 

Although some doubts have been cast 
upon its authorship and the date of its pro- 
duction, the book is now generally conceded 
to have been written by Marcus Vitruvius 
Pollio during the reign of Augustus Cesar, 
to whom it is dedicated. That the text has 
been preserved to us is without doubt due 
to the fact that it contains in the third, 
fourth, and fifth of its ten books certain rules 
for the proportioning of the plans, and de- 
tails of design and construction of temples, 
and other columnar structures, which rules 
its author professes to have gained by study of 
the practice of the Greek architects and their 
Roman followers. The other seven books 
contain nothing of value to the architect; 
and these three indeed give us no just pic 
ture of the working methods of the real 
Greek and Roman architects, but rather of 
those of the mechanical copyist who, failing 
of inventive ability, seeks to reduce all de- 
sign to definite formule. Such men live in 
all ages; and that they lived in Greece is 
evidenced by the sources from which Vitru- 
vius drew his own rules. That they abounded 
in Rome is clear from the fact that Vitru- 
vius thought it worth while to write the book 
before us; but this fact must not be allowed 
to strengthen the all too common view that 
no real creative architects lived among the 
Romans; the falsity of such a notion be- 
ing shown in the ruined works they have 
left to us, which display a remarkable fund 
of imagination and inventiveness in the 
development of the forms inherited from 
Greece. 

That Vitruvius himself was one of these 
plodding copyists seems probable from his 
own statements, one of which (p. 168), be- 
ing of more than passing interest, may be 
quoted in full: 

For my part, Cesar, I have never been 
eager to make money by my art, but have 
gone on the principle that slender means and 
a good reputation are preferable to wealth 
and disrepute. For this reason, only a little 
celebrity has followed; but still, my hope is 
that, with the publication of these books, I 
shall become known even to posterity. And it 
is not to be wondered at that I am so gen- 
erally unknown. Other architects go about 
and ask for opportunities to practice their 
profession; but I have been taught by my 
instructors that it is the proper thing to un- 
dertake a charge only after being asked, and 
not to ask for it; since a gentleman will blush 





with shame at petitioning for a thing that 
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arouses suspicion. It is in fact those who can 
grant favors that are courted, not those who 
receive them. What are we to think must be 
the suspicions of a man who is asked to allow 
his private means to be expended in order to 
please a petitioner? Must he not believe that 
the thing is to be done for the profit and 
advantage of that individual? 


Little could Vitruvius in his wildest 
dreams have imagined that in a continent 
then undiscovered, and after nineteen cen- 
turies, his name would still be known. Lit- 
tle did he appreciate the fact that the evils 
he deplores in the passage just quoted were 
grounded in human nature, and that they 
would persist even to our time. 

How little human nature has changed dur- 
ing this lapse of centuries is shown again 
in another instructive passage (p. 281): 

In the famous and important Greek city of 
Ephesus there is said to be an ancient an- 
cestral law, the which are severe, 
but its justice is not inequitable. When an 
architect accepts the charge of a public work, 
he has to promise what the cost of it will be 
His estimate is handed to the magistrate, and 
his property is pledged as security until the 
work is done. ‘ 

Would to God that this were also a law of 
the Roman people, not merely for public, but 
also for private buildings. 


terms of 


men who are well qualified by an exact scien- 
tific training would unquestionably adopt the 
profession of architecture. Gentlemen would 
not be misled into limitless and prodigal ex- 
penditure, even to ejectments from their es- 
tates, and the architects themselves could be 
forced, by fear of the penalty, to be more 
careful in calculating and stating the limit of 
expense, so that gentlemen would procure 
their buildings for that which they had ex- 
pected, or by adding only a little more. 


It has been remarked above that all but 
three of the ten books composing the vol- 





| 





For the ignorant | 
would no longer run riot with impunity, but | 
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comes involved, and finds it difficult to ex- 
tricate himself.” This is sufficiently illustrat- 
ed in the passages quoted above; for the 
translator deliberately imitated the author’s 
peculiarities and crudities of expression, “be- 
eause of his conviction that a translation 
should not merely reproduce the substance 
of a book, but should also give as clear a 
picture as possible of the original, of its 
author, and of the working of his mind.” 

He exhibits himself as a man of inordi 
nate conceit who has gained from his broad 
reading a smattering of many branches of 
the learning of his day of which he makes 
a great display, especially in long introduc- 
generally deal with 
to the subjects treated in 
introduce. Men of his type 
are, of familiar to us in time, 
but they able to a record 
of their conceptions and modes of thought. 


tions which matters 
quite irrelevant 
the books they 
course, our 


are seldom leave 
have such a record, and 
under imperial 


assumed to met 


Here, however, we 
one that, being published 
have 
from 

And if such 
an assumption is the 
“gentleman and scholar’ of the 

era must have been an astonishingly 
thinker. His professional work naturally 
led him to discourse freely of engineering 
and building practice, and in this he shows 
a superficiality that is truly astonishing. It 
is impossible to believe that the Romans 
could have constructed the vast and noble 
works built in his day had they been de 
pendent for direction upon architects of 
the type of our author. To accomplish what 
they did must have required great and ac 
curate knowledge; but this, it would seem, 
must have been hidden from the architects, 
as trade secrets of the guilds. 


But our author deals with many subjects 


patronage, may be 


with no serious disapprobation those 
of the author's social position. 
average 


Augustan 


warranted, 


crude 


ume are valueless to the architect; but this| fam removed from his constructional inter 


does not imply that they are without great 
worth as a human document. 


most fortunate that the practical use of | # 


these three books led to the preservation of 
the remaining seven; for these latter give 
us an intensely interesting picture of Vi- 
truvius himself, and a suggestive indication 
of the characteristics of the society in which 
he lived. He was evidently a man of high 
social position, for otherwise he would not 
have enjoyed the patronage of Augustus and 
of his sister, Octavia Minor. His remarks 
concerning himself show that he had re- 
ceived what at that time was a very liberal 
education, that he was thoroughly familiar 
with Greek, and was a great reader. A side- 
light is thus thrown upon the nature of the 
training given to the men of social position 
in his time. It did not include any com- 
pulsory drill in the art of composition; 
for, as is noted in the translator’s preface, 
the author was certainly “not a great liter- 
ary personage, ambitious as he was to ap- 
pear in that character.” His style is turgid 
and pompous, and “at times his mean- 
ing is ambiguous, not because of gram- 
matical faults, but because, when 
he does attempt a periodic sentence, he be 


| 
| 





ests, giving us explanations of the nature of 


It is indeed | different materials, of natural phenomena, of 


1e activities of the body, and of the diversi- 
ties of the mental and physical traits of men, 
all being based upon the most absurd hypo 
theses which cannot possibly have been en 
tertained by the really learned men of his 
day. 

The book is beautifully printed and ap- 
propriately illustrated. Professor Morgan 
died before the completion of the translation 
of the last four chapters of the tenth book, 
which was undertaken by Prof. Albert A. 
Howard, who also writes the preface above 
referred to; the whole work being prepared 
under the direction of Prof. H. Langford 
Warren. 


“The Inner Life of the Royal Academy,” by 
G. F. Leslie (Dutton, illustrated; $3.50 
mine of anecdote and reminiscence. 
forty-six years Mr. Leslie has 
of the academic tribe, and for 
twenty years earlier he had the 
varnishing days as his father's 
something to have seen Turner 
flourishes on Rain, Steam 
to tell of it well. Mr. Leslie pretty well re- 
veals the secrets of the prison He 


net), 
is a For 
sealed 
than 
run of the 
son It is 
put the final 


Speed, 


been 
more 


and and 


house 


TSBo 


tells how the schools are managed, they still 
have the absurdity of a new teacher every 
month; how the pictures are judged and 
hung, about the family sociabilities of var 
nishing day, and the greater state of Royal 
views and Academy dinners The conduct 
of the Chantrey bequest is defended The 
precious possessions of the Academy are enu- 
merated, but without mention of the lovely 
cartoon of St. Anne by Leonardo. It is, after 
all, not being an oil painting, a minor affair 
from the academic point of view Generally 
speaking, one has rather the sense of being 
among jolly people than among great artists 
as one runs over the pages, and of course 
such is the case Mr. Leslie has a shrewd 
ense for xi quip or an anecdote, but not 
much vividness as a characterize! Yet there 
is somethin; iphic enough in the hint f 
Leighton’s olympian if always genial aloof 
It was Leighton, accordi to Mr. Les- 
lie, who introduced an unhap] Continental 
train into the pure British traditio hus 
he old, beloved, free-sellin pict ‘ vith a 
tory was discredited, to the iment of 
the British artist and publi One " ‘ 
ably surprised to read of Gérome ( be 
fore Whistler had discovered L« ) 
astonished us by expressing his admiratk 
for the foggy gloom of the London tre 
he wondered why we did not introduce it into 
our paintings.” Very interesting is the de 
cription of Turner's carrying his canvases 
to exhibition pitch on varnishing day He 
kept a supply of faintly painted and fully 
dried canvases ready. These had a “delicat 
effect, almost in monochrome, and very beau 
tiful they looked, often like milky ghosts.” 
These, once hung, he proceeded to bedevil 
with the brightest and most treacherous col- 
ors in his tubes. Such eleventh-hour paint- 
ing, in Mr. Leslie's opinion, has spoiled and 
changed. All the exhibited canvases are 
wrecks, and might as well be thrown away. 
The remarkable pictures lately put into the 
Tate Gallery are of a different sort “The 
safest and simplest pigments alone were 
used If I am right in my conjecture, we 
ought to be thankful that they never were 
exhibited, for, if this had been the case, 
they would, most likely, have by tl tire 
been ruined by the deleterious pigments with 
which he would have overlaid them on the 
varnishing days.” Such a view helps to ex 


plain the dismay that many a reader of “Mod 


ern Painters” has felt on entering the Turns 
Room in the National Gallery Many uch 
tidbits may be gleaned from Mr Leslie's 
reminiscences, which may be e1 ved even 
by those who do not wholly share his cor 
fidence in the best possible Academy in the 
best possible world. 

“British Painters, their Story and their Art 
by J. Edgcumbe Staley (Stokes; $1.75 net), is 
an odd combination of a catalogue and a 


tained rhapsody All British ar 
good to the author Analogies fly to hi pen 


Hogarth’s Shrimp Girl is the English Mona 


Lisa. This constant unmodulated outpouring of 
professional enthusiasm grows very tiresome in 
the end, and it is hardly redeemed by the two 
dozen color plates of mediocre execution which 
the text enshrines 


Painting” (The 
Margaret 


In “The Study of Modern 
Century Co., $2 illustrated), 
Steele Anderson makes a rapid survey of the 
America, and arrives at 
decorative-idyllic ten- 
The chapters are 
but the whole 


net, 


and 
that a 
note. 


art in Europe 
the 
dency is 


clearly written 


conclusion 
the modern 
and judicious, 





thing makes the impression of a result not 
attained vividly before pictures but excerpted 
and paraphrased from books. Only some 
uch process would seem to account for the 
folowing observations on Brangwyn: “Brang- 
wyn has been likened to Mantegna, but 
the likeness is only occasional. He is cer- 
tainly descended from Venice, however, with 
something of the splendid Turner. He has 
little of the effect of the pallid Chavannes, 
though evidently learning from that inno- 
vator,” et it is fair to add that the book 
is better than so sapient an extract would 
indicate, and that it may be helpful to those 
whose ill-assorted information and admira- 
tion need a very elementary putting in 
order 

“An Idler in Spain, the Record of a Goya 
Pilerimage” (McBride, Nast; 2 net), by J. 


I. Crawford Flitch, deals as much with Spain 


as with Goya. Mr. Fiitch is a capital trav- 
eller of the enthusiastic and impressionable 
type, and whether he discusses morning cof- 
fee at Barcelona, the soul of Goya's Zara- 


woza, or particular pictures, is always enter- 
taining Much good criticism is interwoven, 
and perhaps rather lost, in the general whim- 
sicality. It would be hard to hit off the diab- 
olism of Goya more briefly than this: “The 
and the tragic fascinated him because 
in violence and tragedy life is usually raised 
to a higher power.” In a pretty careful de- 
scription of the religious wall paintings which, 


vioient 


sadly restored, still remain in the Carthusian 
Aula Dei, near Zaragoza, Mr. Flitch makes a 
distinct contribution. It is the first con- 
sistent account of early works that had be- 


nearly legendary. His defence of the 
than secular decorations of San Antonio 
de la Florida is more specious than convinc- 
‘The book is always stimulating, perhaps 


cote 


Mmcare 


ing 


just a little over-vivacious, as Is natural in 
an avowed devotee of Hilaire Belloc It will 
be read with interest by lovers of idiomatic 
Spain There are eight illustrations after 
t,oya 
qe 
I'inance 


rHE PAST FINANCIAL YEAR. 
last two weeks of last January, 
urred on the markets a movement 
its character, and so world- 
to lead in many quar- 
that an unmistakable 
drift of inancial affairs in 1914 towards great 
being It began in 
bank rates, long kept at 
because of uneasiness as to in- 
the Balkan War, 


in the 


there oct 


1 emphatic in 


wide in it scope, as 


ter to the inferences 


prosperity wa indicated. 


Kurope, where the 


high fmeure 


ternational relations after 


were reduced in a way almost sensational. 
These reductions occurred at London, HBer- 
lin, Paris, Brussels, Austria, Sweden, Nor 
way, and Switzerland. Some of the banks 


All of them 
rates established since 
states, in the 
And along with this world 


made two or three reductions. 
went to the 
the Balkan 


invaded Turkey 


lowest 
autumn of 1912, 


wide expression of confidence at the banks, 
the stock German 
Government bonds advanced Brit 
ish consols 8%, French rentes 2, Austrian 
Other stocks at Berlin, Paris, 


markets rose violently. 
4 points, 


bonds 2%. 
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largest trading in two years, prices rose 6 to 
11 points. Wall Street called it “the first 
bull market since the panic.” 

To this day, nobody knows exactly what 
it was that caused so sudden (and so short- 
lived) a burst of financial confidence as that 
of the first five weeks of 1914. Neither the 
“White Paper” nor the “Yellow Paper” nor 
the “Orange Paper” gives the slightest hint 
of any sudden turn to diplomatic optimism 
at that time. Yet, if the storm-clouds of Eu- 
ropean war had actually blown away, it is 
not at all improbable that the enthusiastic 
January rise on the New York Stock Ex- 
change would have been pointed out, at this 
present time, as the correct harbinger of 
financial conditions, in the United States at 
any rate, during the rest of 1914. 

When one now takes account of stock as 
to the year’s actual results in financial Amer- 
ica—if one can disregard the war and its in- 
fluences, and measure other achievements as 
they would have been measured in an ordi- 
nary year—the story is rather impressive. A 
wheat crop in the United States larger by 
127,600,000 bushels than the previous high- 
record crop of the year before, and coming 
when the rest of the world’s production was 
361,600,000 bushels less than in 1913. A cot- 
ton crop probably surpassing all precedent. 
A harvest of other grains than wheat 274,- 
000,000 bushels above last year. A new bank- 
ing system introduced in the United States, 
which automatically released some $300,000,- 
000 of reserve money. 

And as a condition precedent to these nu- 
merous notable contributions to reviving 
prosperity, there was the policy, long pur- 
sued on the Stock Exchange, in our produc- 
ing industries, in the providing of stocks of 
goods on merchants’ shelves, and in the con- 
ducting of general business—a policy char- 
acterized by strict economy, conservative val 
ues, close margin of supplies, and total ab- 
sence of speculation. It would not require 
a very bold stretch of fancy to imagine—if 
the German Government had chosen to stop 
Austria from throwing her torch into the 
powder-barrel—an autumn of great Ameri- 
can prosperity. 

After the interval of financial nightmare, 
since that January demonstration, we are 
just now beginning to understand what was 
the meaning of all these underlying condi- 
tions of 1914 in the United States itself, even 
with the world’s financial and commercial 
relations shattered by the European catas- 
trophe. That the year should be ending with 
the American Stock Exchange the first of all 
the world to open for free trading; with 
prices, in spite of reaction from their high- 
est level, holding above the closing quota- 
tions of July 30; with money easy, after 
all our huge gold shipments to meet Eu 
rope’s abnormal requisitions on us, and yet 
with the foreign exchanges moving emphat- 
leally in favor of this country—all this, in 
its way, is quite as strong testimony to the 
intrinsic strength of the American position 
as was the demonstration on the stock mar- 
ket last January. 
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threat of war, it is probable that a review of 
the governing influences of 1914 in Ameri- 
can finance would be made up of the year’s 
extraordinary agricultural good fortune, of 
the new demand which had sprung up in 
every manufacturing industry in the av- 
tumn, of the great expansion in our export 
trade, recovery on the investment markets, 
and of the general movement of prosperity. 
As it is, the year’s financial history in this 
country will undoubtedly be remembered for 
the firmness and decision with which the 
shock of the European war was met, the 
straightforwardness with which we settled 
the foreign indebtedness that suddenly 
called for payment, and the immediate 
discovery of the extent to which Europe had 
to depend on the United States for its ma- 
terials and necessaries of life. 

As to whether, without the outbreak of 
European war at the opening of August, we 
should have had an autumn of really great 
financial and industrial revival—on that 
point, opinions will doubtless always differ. 
The materials were present; but they were 
also present in the autumn of 1913, when 
every favorable material influence was su- 
perseded by the apprehensions of coming 
war. This leaves the question open, wheth- 
er the events of August were or were not 
the inevitable sequel to the events of 1911 
and 1913, and whether the avoiding of war 
in 1914 would merely have meant postpone- 
ment, with financial misgiving and agitation 
continued until the day of reckoning should 
arrive. Historians will debate that ques- 
tion from now to the end of time; for, in 
the nature of the case, it is a question to 
which no conclusive answer will ever be 
possible. 
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BRETT, 30 BRO FIELD TREET, BOSTON. 

















* * * Coptes of The Nation may be procured in Part 








at Brentano's, 87 Avenue de l'Opéra; in Lenden of B. 
F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar re Square, Charing Cross. 


BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS 
@ We are the leading wholesale dealers in 
the books of all publishers. Our immense 
stock and our location in the publi 
centre of the country enable us to 
orders—large and small—for books of all 
kinds, with the greatest dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 





83-37 EB. 17th &t., New York City 




















